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PREFACE. 



The ^nicies which comprise this volume have 
very nearly all been given to the public before, 
through the papers of this and other cities. — 
Notwithstanding, it is with feelings of the most 
painful solicitude for their fate that they are 
given to the world in their present form. Aware 
as the author is of the prejudice existing against 
native productions, particularly Poetical Compo- 
sitions; the efforts made by certain would-Se 
literary critics to decry every thing that does 
not bear the impress of sl foreign hand; the cruel 
3. and relentless persecutions waged against those 
J who have dared depart from a certain ccog^e or 
style; the torrents of trash that are weekly pour- 
ing from the press — aware of these thinljb^t ^ 
would seem to argue a degree of temerity aliipBt 
unpardonable in him to nroduce the unpa- 
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PREFACE. 



tronized efforts of his pen to the community: — 
but such is not the case — a few friends (the old 
excuse for writing) have persuaded the author to 
the task of oollecting his fugitive pieces from the 
columns of the papers in which he originally pub- 
lished them, (viz. ^^Casket'' and <^ArieK'^ Phila- 
delphia^ ^^Baltimore Saturday Visiter/V^Adyo- • 
cate and Journal/' New York, &c. &c.) and to 
give them to the public ic a more durable form. 
Will not the generous critic pause before he 
attempts co undermine the cobweb structure of a 
mere boy? Will he not hesitate to crush in its 
first flight the unaspiring muse? — He will. From 
the hypercritic no mercy is expected — no favors 
are asked. Too proud to sue for their approba- 
tion, and too careless to value their opinions, the 
author of this unpretending volume, will neither 
gpurt tjieir smiles nor seek to deprecate their 
censiUp. 

fikhmond^ Dec, ISaf ! 
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THE POLISH LOVERS. 



FOUNDED ON THE RECENT POLISH STRUGGLE. 
/ 

" For Poland ! for Poland, the Tyrant's wrath braving, 
•AlF€a4y the tri-color'djbanners are waving ! 
For freedom, for ffesdoiQ^o' hosts should oppose us. 
Our Tyrant shall feel, he but little yet knows us ! 
Thy spirit, Pulaski-Lcome down and watch o'er us 
Kosciuszko, appear ! the foe is before us ; 
God of Battles be near, let thy spirit attend us. 
While from blood hounds of Russia we fain would^ defend 

us." 

'Twas thus those Polish heroes spoke, 
•*, Whose spirits spurn'd the iron yoke. 
That years of cruel fate had bound. 
With galling weight their necks around. 
Thus spake the hero of my song, 
As o'er his spirit flash'd the wrong 
That fierce oppression's tyrant hand. 
Had widely spread athwart his land. 

O, he was brave ! his lofty soul 
Bow'd not, save bttt to love's control : 
And he was lov'd ; a Polish maidfC ».. 
With whom in childhood he hadiMriM 
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THE POLISH LOVERS. 



Along the sweet Vistula's side, 
Had vow'd to be Dembinski?s bride. 
But when the wrongs of Poland rose 
To Heaven ; to meet his country's foes, 

Dembinski left his blue-eyei^vV-i CL\ *^\ 
Destruction on those foes to Kurf. ^ * * 'A ^* J 
He bade his bride a short farewell, 
While from her eye the tear drops fell ; 
Yet when she bound his bright sword on, 
She bade the woman's fears begone. 
Sending one ardent prayer above. 
She whispered, " think on Poland, love, 

" Think on her wrongs, think on her tears, 
The lengthen'd woes of ling'ring years ; 
Her former greatness and her pride. 
And from thee spurn all else beside 
But vengeance on thy country's foes ; — 
'And God protect thee to the close !" 

Perhaps poor Poland even now. 
Would many a brave soul's ardent vow 
To rescue thee from servile chains ; 
And send along thy ransom'd plains, 
The clarion notes of freedom's song ; 
And place thy name once mpre among 
Th0 great and wise, have been perfonn'd ; 
But tell it not 'mongst hell's deformed. 

Lest Judas shrieking from his den, 
And Arnold ask this world of men^ 
"Breathe there niiDii '|brms among ye yet — 
That ever were iMigiyuld forget ?" 
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Yet tell it man, that air-blown worm, 
That would-be lord of calm and stonn; 
That demi-god, who seeks for fame, 
And builds a towhr to gain — a name ! 

Yes, tell it him, that traitor hands 

Have pointed to the hostile bands. 

The place where all her hopes are laid, 

And yictim'd Poland stands betrayed ! 
« * * * 

***** 

* * * * 

Traitors in Warsaw? children erst! 
O ! be the traitor's memory curs'd ; \ 
A palsied tongue, and a withered hand, 
To all who betray their native land ! 
At such an hour, " could angels weep," 
Their golden locks in tears they'd steep ; 
At such an hour, could thunders peal 
Their wildest notes ; could nature feel 
The throes which oft her system shake, 
And cause each pulse remote to quake ; 
At such an hour, could lightnings glare 
All wild and strangely on the air ; — 
All had united; thunders, earth 
Q,uakes, lightnings flashing (horrid mirth !) 
All would have told, while earth turn'd pale, 
The traitor's curse, and Poland's tale ! 

How, Freedom, did her children slumber. 
When tyranny efch pulse did number? 
Did incubus their senses steep? 
Did frightful dreams disturb their sleep^ 
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Or did they slumber free from fear, 
Unconscious tli^t their doom was near? 

What boots it nowl it was the last 
Which o'er their wearied eyelids past, 
While Freedom watched ; she sigh'd (her pow'r was o'er,) 
And weeping sought a more congenial shore. 

The stars are on the waters sleeping, 
The owl, her mournful vigils keeping ; 
The sentinel, with noiseless tread. 
Walks to and fro ; the fires shed 
A fitful light; no sound is near. 
To break the slumber of the ear ; 
Nought to announce the coming foe. 
Or tell that blood ere long must flow. 

Lovers their last farewell have taken. 
And many a maiden's heart is breaking. 
Silence's spell o'er all is reigning, 
And the dim Crescent's slowly waning. 
'Tis midnight, all the fires are out. 
When— hark! O God! what deaf'ning shout 
Is that which rends the air around ? 
What trampling that, that shakes the ground 1 
What flames are those that burst on high, 
And wildly fling them to the sky ? 

That shout is Poland's knell ; that tread. 
The Russian horde's by traitors led ; 
Those flames that rise, and burst, and steal 
From point to point, — too late reveal v 
That Warsaw's towers, her pride and fame. 
Are victims to the raging flame. 
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They come 1 diey come ! the wild huzza, 
Bursts from each savage rank ; their law 
To give no quarter to the foe, 
But double pay for each death blow. 
In huijry marshalPd, then the Pole, 
United heart and hand, and soul. 
On that dread night their tyrants met. 
And many a Russian's heart's blood wet 
The droughty earth; o'ercome by numbers 
At last, how many a hero slumbers 
Of Poland's sons ; their tyrants gain, 
And Russia's mistress of the pladn ! 

And Where's Lodoiska in that hour ? 
In woman's garb, in lover's bower? 
Who think her such, but little know 
The rich drops in her veins which flow. 
Who think her such, can hardly tell. 
What feelings woman's bosom swell. 

When woman loves, she heeds not danger, 
Fear is no guest, a transient stranger. 
It thrills a moment o'er the heart, 
But when she bids it "quick depart," 
It tarries not : go to that spot 
Where fall the foemen's deadliest shot; 
Lodoiska's there, her hero near. 
She heaves no sigh, she sheds no tear; 
But wears upon her virgin breast 
A Polish warrior's mailed vest. ^ 

Dembinski falls ! his life's blood's welling 
Adown his breast ; the red tide swelling 
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12 THE POUSH L0VEB8. 

From each vein, o'erflows its fountain : — 
His trusty body-guard dismounting, 
Their leader bear from off that plain 
His footsteps ne'er shall press again. 
To his rude couch Lodoiska flies, 
Alas ! to close his dying eyes : 
Vainly she tries to stanch the wound 
Whose blood is crimsoning the ground ; 
Vainly she laves that heavy brow 
Which beam'd so eloquent just now. 
The icy hand of death is there ! 
While rising wildly an the air, 
Is heard the Russians' distant shout — 
The dying hero turn'd about 
And caught the sound with eager ear^ 
Then dropt despair's exquisite tear I 



" Farewell !" he said, in accents low, 
Then the warm drops began to flow. 
" Farewell dear Poland ! tho' thy sun has set, 
Some distant beam of promise lingers yet ; 
And Oh ! when lengthened years have roll'd along, 
Some native bard shall waken freedom's song ; 
When towers, mausoleums, cenotaphs that now 
Look out on time with adamantine brow, 
Shall crumble into dust ; Oh Poland ! then 
Some choice spirit, land of noble men, 
Some Kosciuszko will arise to tell 
That freedom lives, tho' struggling Poland fell ! 
Your sons have fallen, but their blood shall yield 
A glorious harvest from the gory field ; 
And Russian powers in coming years shall see 
That Heaven approves, and Poland must be free ! 
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And thou, Lodoiska, shed no tear 

Upon thy lover's early bier: 

I die for Poland and for you ; * 

True to thy country, to Dembinski true, 

Disdain proud Russia's galling yoke" — 

He ceased ! — the hero's heart had broke. 

* * « « 

* * * * 

Whose charger's that, all wildly flying, 
Trampling alike the dead and dying? 
Whose hand is that which guides the rein, 
The steed that urges o'er the plain? 
Whose form is that? whose the long hair 
That streams so wildly on the air? 
And whose is that unearthly shriek. 
As tho' some storm-clad ghost did speak? 
Oh how transform'd ! 'tis Poland's daughter. 
The seeming genius of the slaughter. 

Onward, still onward does she fly. 
Like meteor shooting 'thwart the sky ; 
Then pauses where the flames are spreading, 
And lurid glare on all are shedding ; 
Then with the maniac's vacant smile, 

Lodoiska mounts her funeral pile. 

* * * * " 

* * * * f^ 

Adieu, noble maid. 
Gallant warrior, farewell ! 

The flower deck'd glade, 

The moonlighted dell ; 

The bright sparkling fountains, 
2 
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The Vistula's side ; 

The Carpathian mountains, 
** The land of your pride I 

When years shall have past, 
And freedom has shed 

Her notes on each blast, 
And her bright pinions spread 

O'er the world ; from their slumbers 
Those songs shall arise, 

Whose soul thrilling numbers, 
Shall tell to the skies. 

Time ! speed on thy courser, 
Let years melt to days ; 

Let the storm still grow hoarser, 
The lightning that plays 

'Round the Autocrat's throne, . 
Like the hand on the wall. 

Tell "thy glory is gone, 
And thy kingdom shall fall !" 

Then ! then from her dream-couch, 
Let Poland awake ! 

But one blow, yea a touch. 
And her fetters shall break. 

Let her banners unfurl'd 
To the free breezes stream. 

Till they glance on the world. 
Like eternity's beam ! 

Then, raise deaf 'ning hosanas, 
F^mn mountain to sea ! 
Shout with joy to those banners, 

"Lo! Poland is free I" 
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TO ESTELLE OF BALTIMORE. 

Grace was in all her steps, hearen in her eye. 
In erery gesture dignity and lavc^MHUm, 

Her footsteps were light as the bounding deer, 
Her eye was the beam of the young gazelle ; 

Her cheek was unstain'd with a sorrowing tear, 
The bright and the beautiful, fair Estelle ! 

I had knelt with rapture at woman's shrine, 
I had yow'd when no listening ear was nigh ; 

And deem'd those fair beings so near divine, 
That almost heaven look'd out from their eye. 

But little I knew of so fair a face. 
And a voice to make the pulses tell, 

With a witching smile, and an angel grace, 
Till I saw them in thee, thou fair Estelle ! 

Perhaps I may wander the wide world o'er, 
And in lowly cottage oft lay me down ; 

Or my home may be the lone ocean's shore. 
Or the cliffs which over the vall^ frown. 

But wherever my wand'ring steps may go, 
A sweet charm around my pathway shall dwell ; 

For I'll know a voice is murmuring low, 
A prayer for me ; e'en the voice of Estelle. 
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And the careering storms shall cease their wrath, 
And the trembling waves roll back their swell, 

Fw a beautiful star shall light my path, 
Fi'en the vision'd form of the fair Estelle I 



THE FISHER'S SONG. 



O I my dark-eyed beauty, come go with me, 
To thy fishei's cot, near the sweet blue sea ; 
And we'll watch the curlew, and mock hts cry, 
As he leaves the wave and soars to the sky, 
And at eventide we will sweetly sing, 
Till the clifis around with echo's shall ring. 



We will plant the wild and beautiful vine, 
And its tendrils over the windows twine; 
We'll rear a bow'r at the foot of the hill, 
And tame the gay mock-bird, whose songs shall trill 
All sweetly and soft on the ear, till all 
The birds shall answer, and come tt his call. 



The mariner bold as be neara the shore 
With his boat, shall rest awhile on his oar; 
And his friendly shout shall echoing lell. 
As it's borne alofig on the billows' swell, 
How he loves to look on a scene so dear, 
And his storm-beat cheek shall channel a te 
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IV. 



And thy fisher will cast his net for thee, 
And search for pearls in the dark blue sea ; 
But when storms shall howl o'er the boiling wave, 
And the tall ship meet its watery grave, 
His little boat he will safely moor, 
And be with his dark-eyed one on the shore. 



V. 



Then haste thee, haste thee thou beautiful one ! 
From this trying world, to the sea shore run 
With thy fisher-love ; and there all unknown 
To the titled great, or the monarch's throne, 
Our life will be bright as the orange leaf. 
With all its fragrance, but not as brief. 



VI. 



Then go with thy fisher, the flow'rs are sweet 
Whose bursting beauties shall spring to thy feet ; 
O ! the moon is shining serenely bright. 
And the sea seems a lake of liquid light ; — 
Come, go with thy fisher, and mistress be 
Of the little cot by the sweet blue sea. 
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DEDICATED TO ONE OF TBE HOST INTERESTINQ 
ENT3 OP THE BALTIMORE ViaiTEB, J 



Has sorrow o'er thai spirit flung 
Her darksome spell? Has anguish vruDg 
That heart of thinel Does mem'ry wear 
Some apot, wild flowers blooming there 
Of other years? Does love's first thrill 
Quaver about that bo^om still? 
Have hopes all bright, been seared and blighted? 
Have ties been broken? unrequited 
Friendship's confidings? Has the sting 
Of malice touch 'd th' unyielding string 
Of soul loo proud to mind that dart, 
Which fain would pierce an angel's heart? 
Are all thy lov'd ones in the gtavel 
And on (he cold unfeeling wave 
Of this world, is thy spirit toat. 
Where many a beauteous bark is lost? 
Or why that wild mysterious tone 
That speaks the bosom dreai and lone; 
That bursts at times with wild alariD, 
Yet steals the spirit with its charm? 
Why those sad notes that strike the ear, 
That move the heart and start the tear; 
That come like winds o'er teolian stealing, 
Now murm'ring low, uow wildly pealing? 
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Or is it fancy's potent spell, 

That weaves its magic wreath so well? 

If sorrow's chain the spirit's binding; 

If anguish round that heart is winding 

Its darkling folds ; if mem'ry 's finger 

Still points to where some flowers linger, 

Of earlier, brighter, lovelier hours ; 

If fancy wanders to those bowers 

Where first the words (oh ! words so dear) 

Of love came thrilling on the ear 5 

If malice from her dark abode, 

And envy, vapor feeding toad, 

Have vainly spew'd their wanton gall; 

If echo answers to the call, 

When thou dost stand where willows wave, 

And ask thy lov'd ones from the grave ; 

If on the world's uncertain billow, 

An aching head thou hast to pillow; — 

Then Lady, list! those tear drops dry, 

Beyond that jeWel sparkling sky, 

That hangs so beautifully bright. 

Like diamonds on the brow of night, — 

There is a rest, a calm repose 

Where not one wave of sorrow flows ; 

Where each fond tear shall be a gem, 

To glitter in that diadem 

Which heaven holds for those who seek 

That better world, with spirit meek ; 

Where passion's voice and pulse are still, 

Where howl no storms, where dwells no ill ! 

But if those wild bewitching numbers, 

Which start the tear-drop from its slumbers, 

Are fancy's. Lady wake again 

That thrilling, soul-bewitching strain ! 
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Give to thy pen that mind of thine, 
And bright romance a wreath shall twine 
To deck thy brow; and joyous spring 
Shall bring thee many an offering; 
And poesy's harp shall court a strain 
And make thee wake its strings again. 
But oh ! deem not the bard too rude 
Who dares his uncouth lay intrude ; 
Who trembling sweeps his virgin lyre, 
And fain would catch poetic fire. 
One too, who early learned to love. 
When all were flow'rs beneath ; above 
All sunshine ; yet he learn'd to weep 
Too soon, for o'er the fev'rish sleep 
Of youth, came dreams ambitious ; Fame 
Before him waved her torch-light's flame, 
And pointed where her temple proud, 
Its arches reared above the crowd 
Of grov'ling mortals ; and the steep 
He tried to clim^in that wild sleep, 
Which like an incubus opprest. 
With mountain weight his brain and breast. 
Poor fool ! he tried that steep to gain. 
And fell ; and strove to climb again, 
Yet fell; arose; and still did seem 
To climb; awoke — Hwas but a dream! 
A painful dream that o'er him stole. 
And left a void within the soul. 
But then he slumbered on again, 
And wild delirium rack'd his brain: 
But in that long bewild'ring trance. 
Through fields of joyous, bright romance, 
The spirit wandered; but, to know 
When reason came as cold as snow 
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On alpine heights, how vain, how wild 

Such visions are ! alas poor child 

He dreams no more ! yet fain would sleep 

That Toiceless slumber calm and deep. 

He seeks no tomb his name to tell ; 

No tear-drop in the eye to Swell, 

When he is named ; no bard to pay 

A tribute with some friendly lay ; 

fiut say, if aught of him be spoken, 

" The heart that bent not, here was broken." 

A brother he would stand before thee. 
And when the heavens darkened o'er thee, 
He'd shield thee from each latent harm, 
Till blanched cheek and nerveless arm, 
Till glazed eye, and pulseless heart 
Should tell, that death's unerring dart 
Had set the captive spirit free : — 
Till then, he'd guard and shelter thee. 



THE ANSWER, 

BY THE HIGHLY GIFTED MISS L***** H. M*****j 

OF PHILADELPHIA. 

Be silent— be silent; — the heart will not brook 
That the eye of the many on its secrets should look! 
For the innermost shrine of the thoughts treasur'd there, 
Like the Holy of Holies should be never laid bare. 

The Priestess fhay smile in her uninspired hour, 
But when urged by the question to the Tripod of power, 
Wild, terrific and sad is the tone of those feelings, 
Which burst from her lips as the Delphic revealings. 

The wide waste of walers will smile in their might. 
And the stars dress themselves in the mirror of night; 
But if the wild wind should awaken the sea, 
Whelmed in fury and ruin their beauty would be. 

Then be silent, be silent; — oh! ask me not why 
My brow wears a gloom, or my breast heaves a sigh; 
To gaze on the features, to man is but given — 
To read in the heart, is the office of Heaven! 



THE REPLY. 

Let that heart keep its secrets! I would not awake 
One feeling of anguish, or the silent spell hreak 
Which the soul in its pride on the lip would impose, 
Tho' the bosom heaves wildly with agony's throes. 

Let that heart keep its secrets! 'tis luxury to weep 
O'er the hours of the past, when the world is asleep; 
Whfen the blue wave is quiet and night hosts above 
Are discoursing the deep silent language of love. 

O! then, when the eye of Omniscience alone. 
On the errors of mortals in mercy looks down. 
Can the soul ope its casket, its sorrows reveal. 
Where we ask not the world for o«hr anguish to feel. 

Let that heart keep its secrets! I know it was rude, 
For the bard in that temple, fair maid, to intrude ; 
But he knelt to the genius he saw there enshrin'd 
In all the "imperishing colors of mind." 

Let that heart keep its secrets! the lyre is hush'd! 
And each rude string its owner forever has crush'd ; 
But the last dying echo that fell on the ear. 
Was, "Lady, I sought not to waken a tear!" 



SONG OF THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 

There's music in the flowers when winds come whisp'ring 

by; 
There's music on the sea-worn shore, when dying billows 

sigh; 
There's music in the winding shells, that gather on the strand, 
And Autumn's lowly piping winds, make mournful music 

grand. 

There's beauty in the flow'ret that rears its modest head. 
And o'er its sister flowers its balmy fragrance sheds ; 
There's beauty in each spire of grass, the sweetly scented 

corn. 
Their dew-bathed blades, all glowing in the brightness of 

the morn. 

There's brightness in the summer's sun, when showers the 

earth have wet ; 
There's brightness in the gem deck'd skies, when summer's 

sun has set ; 
There's brightness in the quiet lake, when oars-men rudely 

dash 
Their oars upon its bosom calm, a vivid, winged flash. 

There's mildness in the zephyr-winds, when fevers rack the 

brain ; 

There's mildness when a cloudless moon is shining o'er the 

plain ; 

3 
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There's mildness when the gather'd storm, which casts a 

darkling shroud, 
Is past, and day's declining sun peers from hehind a cloud. 

But what are music's richest tones, to trouhled souls like 

mine? 
And what are beauty's charms to me, who seeks not beauty's 

shrine 7 
And what is brightness ? tho' it gleam like visions of the 

past? 
And mildness too ? I know them not ! mine is the stormy 

blast. 

Bereft of friends, pursued by foes, I seek the silent grave, 
In some unknown sequester'd spot where weeping willows 

wave; 
At midnight from his den, the wolf shall howl my funeral 

dirge. 
And moaning winds shall catch the wail, the rudely dashing 

surge 
That bursts upon the bedded rocks, shall mingle with the 

shriek. 
Till chaos, startled by the shock, my own sad doom shall 

speak. 



ANSWER TO "WE MET." 

SESPECTFULLT DEDICATED TO MISS ••••••• ••••^ 

OP RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

When we met in that crowd, did'st thou think I would shun 

thee, 
Though my heart wildly beat when my eye fell upon thee? 
When I spoke, O my soul I thou knowest how I faltered, 
Though the smile on my lip hung cold and unaltered, 

I saw that thy long hair was in glittering gems braided. 
But the rose on thy cheek, it was wither'd and faded : 
And I tried ('twas in vain!) my emotions to smother. 
When I called you by your " name as the bride of another." 

I.thought for a moment thy feelings to torture, 

When that thoughtless coquette (from the gay dance I sought 

her ;) 
Leaned softly on my arm, but my heart was thine only, 
How it throbb'd in my bosom, so "wretched and lonely!" 

O she'll not be my bride, for the grave is my lover; 
And soon shall the green sward this wo-worn form cover; 
The earth-worm shall twine, like the arms of a mother, 
'Round the heart that throbb'd for thee, and throbb'd for no 
other. 



LINES, 

ON SEEING THE UNITED STATES FLAG FLOATING FROM THE TOP 
OF THE CAPITOL OF VIRGINIA, ON THE 22d FEBRUARY, 1833. 

Wave on, bright banner of my country, wave 
Your "stars and stripes" far on the yielding breeze; 

Who, gazing dare feel like the coward slave, 
That quails beneath a tyrant's fierce decrees? 

There's freedom in the winds that fan thy folds! 

There's deathless glory in each burning star; 
And he who aught but freedom else behplds 

Would prove a traitor, yea, in any war. 

And shall we madly strive to quench one beam 
Of that galaxy, freemen's pride and boast? 

Oh no! just heaven dissolve the mad'ning dream, 
Nor wreck our peace on w^ld ambition's coast! 

Let our proud ensign be our Unum's seal. 
And on the day that gave our champion birth; 

Swear to sustain i1, till the last loud peal 
Of "time's last thunder" bursts upon our earth. 

O'er nature's ruins, tJien proud banner wave. 
Yea, proudly o'er the wreck of nature rise ; 

And shedding lustre o'er the patriot's grave. 
Go, mingle brightly with the star deck'd skies ! 



LINES. 

I trod again my native shore, 

I saw my native plains again ; 
Beheld my own hlue sky once more, 

But saw each scene, and trod with pain. 

Ah! many years had roli'd along, 
My friends had long since pass'd away ; 

And she who sang the farewell song. 
Lay mould'ring in the silent clay ! 

Where stood my father's cot before, 
A lofty mansion rear'd its head ; 

And menials houses scattered o'er, 
Whei^many an oak its trunk had spread. 

The village church ! — Ah that was left ! 

To it with childish love I flew; 
Of other friendly sights bereft. 

Its moss-grown walls full well I knew. 

Here I had oft in gone-by years, 

While listening to the aged man. 

Who told of future hopes and fears, 

Been taught to view my life " a span." 
3* 
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I tum'd and many a whiten'd tomb 
Swam on before my tear dimm'd eye ; 

I saw those whom in youthful bloom 
I left, had gone — my heart ask'd why ? 

Why wish to live where sorrow dwells ? 

Why wish to stay when all are gone 
Thou used to love? — thy bosom tells 

That all life's joys from thee are flown. 

But happy thought 1 — there is a plain, 
A home ! a changeless blissful shore ! 

Where she who sang the farewell strain, 
And friends and I shall part no more. 



p;«" 



THE POLISH EXILE. 

Air — " Exile of ErinJ^ 

There came to our shores a poor exile in sorrow, 
The tear in his eye told of anguish and wo ; 
In vain the soft winds fann'd his cheek, while the morrow 
Brought to him no joy with its world-cheering glow. 
The worm of care on his spirit was feeding, 
The voice of mirth on his ear fell unheeding. 
His heart, once so joyous, crush'd, tortured and hleeding. 
Now heat its sad numbers o'er hopes dead and gone. 

Now and then a wild song from his spirit arising 
Like tones from the wind-harp when zephyrs float by, 
All mournfully burst ; yet so sweetly surprising, 
That tear-drops unconscious would fall from your eye. 
" O Poland, my country ! where now is the glory, 
That hung o'er thy name in the pages of story ? 
Thy cities are desolate ! green fields are gory ! 
The angel of darkness presides o'er thy plains ! 

" O, where is the Vistula's blue rolling billow, 
That danced in the sunbeams, so gaily and bright? 
How often my bark on its bosom I'd pillow. 
When my heart, like its waters, was happy and light. 
The Vistula still rolls in pride to the ocean. 
How calm is its bosom ! but mine's all commotion : 
Not one drop from its waves, is the Polander's portion. 
The cup which he drinks from, is flooded with tears ! 




32 THE POLISH EXILE. 

'^ And where are those lov'd youth whose proud spirits braying 
The tyrant's dark wrath, struck a blow for their land ? 
Who surrounded by foes, yet the tricolor waving. 
Bade even the myriads of Nicholas, " stand !" 
They fell where the brave fall ! not cowardly flying, 
For Poland they fell ! On the battle field dying, 
Her name was the last, which their pure spirits sighing. 
Bore with them away to the regions of bliss. 

" O, where is the maiden, my fond heart enshrining, 
Believed adoration and homage her due ; 
O'er whose brow the young ringlets, all sportively twining, 
Half hid, half reveal'd her soft eye's thrilling blue? 
O God ! She was murdered ! I ne'er shall behold her, 
No more to this wild throbbing breast shall I fold her, 
That heart, which to mine beat responsive, is colder 
Than Siberian snows, yet as stainless and pure ! 

" Columbia, forgive me ! there's luxury in weeping 
■^ ^ O'er the deep pictur'd past ; yet thy children so kind, 
Would have me each care in forgetfulness steeping, 
A precious balm pluck for the wounds of the mind. 
Think not tho' I sorrow, I love thee less; never 
Can the exile forget thee, nor sad reverse sever 
The cords which unite us, forever and ever, — 
They will not, they cannot be broken in twain." 

Thus sang the lone exile, the large tear-drops falling. 

But the welcome we gave him sank deep in his heart ; 

Tho' at times the lov'd scenes of his childhood recalling. 

Would cause the wild gush from his full eye to start. 

Columbia adopts him ; no longer a rover, 

Is he doom'd the cold world in his grief to go over; 

He looks at the Eagle, whose proud pinions hover 

O'er our mountains and yalleys, and nrarmurs "my homer* 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 



I. 



I saw her all lovely, a vision of light, 

O'er my pathway she pass'd in her heauty ; 

She came like a star o'er the spirit's dark night, 
And my heart worshipp'd, proud of its duty. 



II. 



I saw her again, but her cheek had grown pale. 
And her dark eye was shrouding its brightness. 

As tho' it were telling a sorrowing tale. 
From the heart, of the cheek's lily whiteness. 



III. 



I saw her no more ! yet a green turfy mound, 
Marks the spot where that maiden reposes ; 

All softly the young zephyrs murmur around. 
Sighing over the clustering roses. 



IV. 



I saw her no more ? ah that vision all bright, 
Even now I behold in its beauty ! 

It comes like a star o'er the spirit's dark night, 
And the heart worships, proud of its duty I: 



t.»> 



RICHMOND. 



A SKETCH. 



Riclimond occupies a yeiy picturesque and most beautiful situatim. 
have never met with such an assemblage of striking and interesting < 
jects. The town dispersed over hills of various shapes ; the river descei 
ing from west to east, and obstructed by a multitude of small islands , ciun 
of trees and myriads of rocks; among which it tumbles, foams and roa 
constituting what are called the Falls The same river, at the lower c 
of the town, bending at pght angles to the south, and winding reluctan 
off for many miles in that direction : Its polished surface, caught here i 
there by the eye, but more geneially covered from the view* by trei 
among which, ^e n bite sails of approaching and departing vessels, ex 
bit a curious and interesting appearance.*- Bbitish Spy. 



While other bards would sweep the lofly string, 
And foreign wonders, classic beauties sing. 
Be it my task my native hills to roam, 
And sing the beauties of my own lov'd home. 
What tho' no classic theme inspire my song. 
Or foreign flower twine itself among 
The valley lily, or the brier wiM, 
It shall not check the musincjs of her child! 
'Tis not my task to sing Virginia's praise, 
Or show her beauties in my homely lays; 
No! other bards the lofty harp have strung, 
The "Stranger^' praised, ^'Potomac^s Muse^^ has sung. 
My unaspiring muse, unused to soar, 
Her native city sings, and would no more. 



RICHMOND. 

My native city ! beautiful and free, 
Unlike proud Venice, rising from the sea 
In piilar'd pomp ; the fickle waters' bride, 
Her glory mirror'd in the fleeting tide. — 
Such is not Richmond; here no "bridge of sighs," 
(Where he who fully reads its secrets — dies.) 
No Ducal Palace, (tho' some would-be dons) 
No torture, rack, no Keep, no dark donjons. 
No " Ten," no dread police, no Auto fire, 
"Rialto" (tho^ percentum some require.) 
No bearded Jew to claim his reeking "pound," 
But Justice here with Mercy's garland's crown'd. 
True, here we have our prisons ; yet as true. 
They're used that law-breakers may get their due. 
The murderer dark, the bold or petty thief, 
Here pay the forfeit; (so says M***'s brief.) 
Here rising like an em'rald bright and green, 
Her flower-crown'd hills in sweet array are seen. 
Above the river, flows the long canal, 
Whose rock-girt sides could tales of wonder tell ; 
Of chickens miss'd; of pigs that ceas'd to squeal. 
Tis said, the subject makes the boatmen feel 
Quite tick'lish ; and the sav'ry smells that rise, 
At midnight, from their fires to the skies. 
Proclaim a victim slain, of fowl or beast, 
A hoard its altar, and a boatman, priest. 
Romantic spot! dark waving pines above. 
Green sw«ird below: Oh dear to me and love! 
Here in my boyhood, 'ere a pang was mine, 
When man seem'd God, and woman all divine. 
Did my young fancy dream too fond away. 
The swift-wing'd hours of childhood's happy day. 
Twas here the quav'ring voice of love first spoke 
Its low soft whispers, and in music broke 
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Upon Uie spirit's ear ; sweet dream of flow'rp! 
Dissolved too soon, ere yet my childhood's hours 
Had past away on Time's untiring wing. 
Or mournful memory touch'd the sadden'd string. 
Sweet " spirit of my dream," thou too hast fled! 
And where ? Go ask the mould'ring cofRn'd dead 
That slumber on yon hill ; go ask the ray 
Consumption gives its victim's cheek, to play 
In vivid beauty, like a bright star o'er 
The waste, where all was lovliness before ! 
Go ask — yet why? no answering voice is there, 
No sound save mournful Echo's echo, " where !" 
Sweet James meanders o'er its pebbly bed. 
Like some young Troubadour on errand sped, 
Beguiling its long march with lively lay ; — 
While rocks projecting, catch the milk white spray. 
Green islands part the waters in their race, 
* Till met again, they shout, and ihen embrace ; — 
Then move along like lovers who have been 
Divided, and had thought no more to've seen 
Each other ; closer, firmer than before. 
In one fond clasp, ne'er to be parted more. 
Here are mills and fact'rys, with wheels ahd cards, 
And Armory fiU'd with Boiling's City Guards; 
Not Uncle Sam's, nor yet the "g^7i de armes,^^ 
But soldiers kept to save us from alarms; 
Whose fine discipline cannot fail to strike, 
Gad! but when marching every man's alike. 
(While speaking of the soldiers, let me say 
A word about the Volunteers, good reader pray. 
The " Blues,^' a choice set ! and ripe for fun, 
Tho' sometimes blue, are never known to run. 
Save but to meet a friend, to meet a foe, 
With this the wine, from that the blood must flow. 



RICHMOND. 37 1 

The "Rifle'' is a very handsome carps! 

But this the reader says he knew hefore. 

Whose splendid uniform is *' mostly green^^ 

And oil the power of attraction's seen 

In colors; for from festive board they seek 

Some times the green sward, then they scarce can speak ; 

O'ercome with — but hush, good scribe, remember 

That of this self-same corps, tJiou art a member. 

The " Light Artillery," a hardy race, 

Are not afraid the very deil to face ; 

And Myers' " Troop," we know, are " hard to beat," 

And now we'll leave them, for the list's complete.) 

And see that noble pile, Virginia's pride. 

The Capitol, (with gov'nor's house beside) 

With promonade and trees; the "City Hall," 

And " Powhatan House," kept by P**l D««*«. 

Here ev'ry sect hath rear'd to God a fane. 

From Churchman proud, to Quaker prim and plain; 

And those who do not like a house with pews, 

May visit those with benches, if they choose. • 

Here the Theatre stands, and will I think. 

Unless the bricks give way, and then 'twill sink. 

The Drama once inviting, charms no more. 

Its reign was bright — was beautiful, — is o'er ! 

For yet doth memory turn to that dread night, 

When to the heavens flash'd the wildest light 

That e'er on Richmond shone ; when solemn bell 

Told of the flame, and toU'd the Drama's knell! 

In Richmond living yet are those who weep. 

At loss of friends who 'neath yon marble sleep : 

The stars shone forth in loveliness on high. 

Calm and serene appear'd the deep blue sky; 

As tho' they mock'd the witchery of that hour, 

Which own'd with loud acclaim the Drama's power. 
4 
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Each box was fiird with beauty; pit o'erflown; 

The bending galleries 'neath their burden groan; 

The grateful actors, pleas'd the heart t'engage, 

High buskin'd, walk with conscious pride the stage. 

Here might I pause, but truth inspires my song. 

And bids the muse its mournful strains prolong. 

While all was silent as the step of death, ^ 

And high excitement almost held the breath, 

One deaf 'ning shriek uprose ! then all was hush'd 

A moment ; when an actor wildly rush'd 

Upon the stage with gleaming eye : — " retire," 

He shriek'd ; " make haste ! — Oh God ! — The house on f 

O, what a sick'ning sight ! There youth, and age, 

And wealth and beauty, throng the pit, the stage. 

The windows, stairs. — And now a hopeless cry 

From some poor wretch, unwilhng yet to die. 

Hark ! wild shrieks mingle with the crackling blaze 

Which onward rushes, and which wildly plays 

Among that mighty mass of being ; Oh ! 

Who can these scenes recall, and tears not flow ? 

Oh ! There was one who on the page of fame, 

Bade fair to 'grave in lasting lines, his name ; 

Young Chbbony and the maiden of his love, 

(Pure spirits, now ye sweetly rest above !) 

Were there : cut off from help, he caught the maid. 

And her pale cheek was on his bosom laid; 

Love's action charm'd, her eye her lover's met. 

And but one tear her sofl-fring'd eye-lids wet. 

" And is this death ?" she murmur'd, as he prest 

The dying fair one to his manly breast : 

'Twas death, sweet Conyers, yet it could not part 

The tie which bound thee to thy Gibbon's heart ; 

Ye loved in liie, and death could not divide, 

So laid fiiir Conyers by her Gibbon's side ! 
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Now on that spot where youth and beauty fell, 
A iane is rear'd, and loud the anthems swell 
Adown its sacred aisles, along its walls 
Reverberate, and man to worship call. 
There 1 have listened to that grey hair'd maw, 
By him been taught to view my life a span ; 
And led to hope when life's rude storms were o'er, 
I'd meet the preacher on a brighter shore. 

9 • • It • 

I wander onward and behold her hills, 

Some girt with trees, some washed with silver rills. 

The valley spotted with the lowing herd, 

And sheep by '* Lancasterian schoolboy" scar'd. 

I cross the valley, " Richmond Hill" ascend, 

A moment 'mongst the quiet tombs to spend. 

And here a lesson to the heart is read : 

(Be cautious, heedless jester, how you tread.) 

There is a quiet beauty in this spot. 

Ye seek in cities, but will find it not ; 

No noise assails you, while the \^nd'ring eye 

Can countless vessels on the waters spy ; 

See waving fields for miles the country round, ^|^S 

By bounteous Ceres with rich plenty crown'd. ^ 

I will not wander farther, tho' I might 

Find much that would myself at least delight ; 

For the young moon is hanging, like a curl 

From its clasp stray'd o'er brow of beauteous girl ; 

'Neath which the laughter-loving eye of blue. 

Throws all its deep untold expression through. 

And bids my muse no longer fan its fire. 

Stoop from its flight, its wing no longer tire : 

So Richmond take this sketch, this hasty scrawl. 

Nor scorn the ofiering altho' 'tis small ; 
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'Tis but a sketch, a simple schoolboy's lay, 
Sung to beguile him, on his wand'ring way; 
And should it serve to wake a smile, (a tear 
He would not wake,) 'twill then be doubly dear. 
I have not trod your money making streets, 
Where one's obliged to speak to all he meets. 
Nor have I quoted Mr. Such-a-one^ 
Nor lisp'd his daughter's name or prais'd his son. 
I have not entered scenes at which to blush, 
O'er which chaste modesty would whisper " hush !" 
I have not told of young and beauteous maid. 
Who trusted man, and trusting, was betray'd. 
Of youth decoy'd by gamblers to their den, 
Boys but in age, in vilest passions, men. 
Nor will I ; older, abler hands must dare 
Those bolder strokes ; be mine the picture fair. 
Farewell ye lovely scenes, to mem'ry dear, 
And gone-by hours, take the wand'rer's tear! 
If in this lay, the bard too light hath been, 
'Twas that his feelings r^l might not be seen ; 
Not that he lov'd you less, but sought to hide 
Some dear remembrance with your name allied. 
But tho' my home I hie me far away. 
And distant lands receive the wand'rer's clay ; 
Some precious thoughts within my breast shall rise, 
Unfading gems in mem'ry's glowing skies ! 
When fevers rack this system, and a beam 
Of other worlds, upon my sight shall gleam ; 
When the pale cheek, sunk eye and trembling voice, 
Shall herald death, and bid the grave r^oice ; — 
Dear home ! Thy water-falls, thy -hills and vales. 
Thy winding river with her hundred sails, 
Each much lov'd scene, will fancy fondly trace. 
And my last pray'r, — ^^ God bless my native place !" 



BELSHAZZAR'S FEAST. 

Iq the same' hour' came forth the fingers ' of a man's hand, and wrote 
orer against the candlestick upon the plaster of the wall of the King's 
palace; and the King saw the part of the hand that wrote. — Daniel t. fi* 



I. 



The wine-cup is sparkliDg, the jest goeth round, 
The timbrel is! heard through the arches to sound; 
The voice of Belshazzar rings high o'er the rest, 
While the jewels of royalty gleam oh his vest. 
'Tis midnight, and still doth the'^evel prolong : 
How happy the Monarch! wine, music and song, 
Flow swift at his bidding, and heighten the feast. 
While dark-eyed maids dance to the lays of the east. 



II. 



'Tis midnight! 'tis midnight! and what do we hear? 

"Go bring forth those vessels, the vile Jews revere; 

They once grac'd Uieir temple, but now we will show, 

That from them the juice of the rich grape shall flow." 

The Monarch has bidden ; the vessels are brought ! 

So lovely their fashion, so curiously wrought, 

That even the nobles who fill to their lord, 

Pause a moment in wonder, and speak not a word. 

4* 
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48 ^ bslshazzar's feast. 



III. 



'Tis midnight ! 'tis midnight ! " come pledge one and all !" 
The cups are uplifted — look ! look on the wall ! 
Hark! list to the crash — as untasted they fall, 
And list to the wild shriek, " look, look on the wall !" 
O where is the proud flash from royalty's eye ? 
Hath his gaze become fix'd ? hath a spirit pass'd by ? 
And why doth strange terror his nobles keep milte ? 
Why suddenly hush'd are the timbrel and lute? 



IV. 



Why wax pale the lights in yon large chandelier, 
And the foam on the wine-cup s^ soon disappear? 
And a glare, strange and wild spread adown the long hall? 
Lo! 'tis answer'd, 'tis answer'd, — "look, look on the wallf 
Ah, well may the Monarch's heart quail with affright, 
His lips become bloodless, his cheek blanch so white ; 
His hair all erect, and his^arge eye-balls glaz'd, 
^As slowly he points, ^th his finger uprais'd ! 



V. 



For on the cold white wall, a lean, bony hand 
Writes, as tho' it were tracing its letters in sand.^ 
With its fore-finger figures its characters drear, 
And a blue lambent flame on the wall doth appear. 
That hand was alone, as tho' just at th^wrist, 
Its owner was shrouded in unperceiv'd mist; 
Or rather, it look'd like a bark lost at sea. 
As it danc'd o'er the wall all horribly free. 
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VI. 



All slowly Belshazzar his finger withdrew, 
And the blood rushes back as if 'twould burst through ; 
He feels, — the proud sceptic, — alas ! feels too late, 
His soul's pride hath hurried him on to his fate. 
Yes, feels tho' he knows not what that hand hath writ, 
That those letters, whose wild glare the long hall hath lit, 
Bear tidingi all dreadful, and while they thus shed 
Their strange light, his diadem quakes on his head. 



vu. 



" Go bring the astrologers, soothsayers bring, 
And see if their art can uHravel this thing." 
But astrologers, soothsayers, gaze on the sight, 
And they, like their master, grow pale with affright. 
" Bring Daniel the Jew ;" — and straight he appears, 
But wo's in the speech which the Monarch now hears: 
" Thy kingdom's departing, — another shall wield 
Thy sceptre, — thou diest ! The meaning's reveal'd." 



VIII. 



'Tis morning, 'tis morning, the pale stars have fled, 
And Babj^lon's nobles as captives are led; 
And where is Belshazzar? in death overthrown, 
The Mede fills his palace — the Persian his throne ! 



.*.• 
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TO EMILY. 

When first I beheld thee, thou wast but a girl, 
And thy neck was o'ershadow'd with many a curl ; 
Thy lips were like roses, bewitchingly sweet, 
And to the gay viol moyed swiftly thy feet. 

The next time I saw thee, no longer a child, 
Thy form had expanded; that voice once wild, ■ 
Now meltingly musical, rapt'rously fell 
On my ear, like the sound of the sweet vesper bell. 

I remember when falt'ring I whisper'd my love. 
The winds fann'd the flow'rs, while the new-moon above 
Smiled so sweetly and softly, you murmur'd " I will," 
And it gushed on my ear, like the sound of a rill. 

When at the pure altar of God our young hear^. 
Were united by bonds which death only parts ; . 
How pure was the thrill, which my bosom past o'er, 
Such a feeling, all chastened, I ne'er felt before. 

And now o'er the couch of our daughter we lean, 
My dearest ! I know what those warm-tear-drops mean : 
Thou prayest thy child may by heaven be blest, 
k And its life be as calm as its own gentle rest. 

i 
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I 

'Tis ours to instruct it in things good and wise, 
And lead its young steps in the path to the skies ; 
That when the cold billows of death sweep us o'er, 
It may meet us ahove to he parted no more. 

When first I heheld thee thou wast hut a girl, 
And thy neck was o'ershadow'd with many a curl 5 
But now I behold thee a mother, a wife, 
Thou beamu)f my morning, thou star of my life 1 



1^ 






NEHEMIAH'S REPLY TO ARTAXERXES.* 

How can I quafif the wine cup brighw 
Or join the festive throng; Wf 

How sport myself— in beauty's light 
Or echo back her song? 

In vain those harps their music pour, 
In vain young pleasures spring; 

A feeling sad my soul comes o'er, 
And flaps its raven wing. 

I cannot gaze upon the skies, 

Or on the smiling green, 
But swimming past my tearful eyes, 

Jerusalem is seen. 

Her walls are levell'd with the dust. 

Where is her temple now ! 
Her gates fiU'd with corroding rust. 

Before the spoiler bow. 

Her halls are desolate and sad, 

The pride of earth has fled I 
Ruin her ev'ry walk hath clad, 

With fragments of the dead. 

*See 3Dd Chapter Nehemiahi 1--5. 
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nehemiah's reply. 47 

But let, O King ! thy servant hear, 

'* Go build her walls again, 
Go and another temple rear, 

Israel no more complain." 

Then shall the harp's soft music tell, 

Then shall the wine cup flow; 
And songs of praise shall loudly swell, 
Mfknd joy her light shall throw. 

The Jew shall to his home repair. 

And o'er his swarthy brow 
Young hope shall place her signet there, 

As he repeats his tow.* 

The dark eyed maids of Judah's hills. 

With joyous steps return; 
And by dear Kedron's rippling rills. 

New songs of praise shall learn. 

The Priest shall on the altar lay 

The bleeding sacrifice; 
And God's own hand shall wipe away 

All tears from Israel's eyes. 

*''If I forget thee, O! JeruBalem, let my right hand forget her 
onning. 

If I do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
ly mouth ; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy."— Psalm 
zzzvii. 5—6. 
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A FATHER'S LAMENT FOR HIS FIRST BORW. 

She's gone ! that lovely flower, which late so fond I prest. 
And that young heart that beat so quick hamnushed itself 

to rest; 
And as the rolling billow that dies along the shore, 
Makes a low soul-touching moan, and then is heard no more ; 
My little prattler gazed awhile upon the earth and sighed, 
Then closed her silken lids o'er her soft blue eyes, and died. 

Farewell, my little charmer ! Farewell, my Mary dear ! 
Oft from thy father's eye shall fall the agonizing tear. 
When mem'ry from her treasury brings each feature fond to 

view, 
The coral lip, the rosy cheek, the eye of melting blue : 
When fancy shall the ear with touching music fill, 
Of that loved voice, oh! how the soul with anguish keen 

will thrill. 

'Tis said that kindred spirits, watch over those they love, 
And art thou, dearest Mary, looking from thy home above, 
O'er the pathway of thy father, as he wends him to thy grave, 
Where night- winds whisper solemnly, and weeping willows 
wave? 



A FATBER'8 lament FOR HIS FIRST BORN. 49 

Oh! couldst thou leave thy happy home, beyond those star-lit 

skies, 
Or could I take an angel's wing, and to those regions rise, 
That I might clasp my child once more, and give a parent's 

kiss, 
A calm would o'er my spirit steal, and grief would yield to 

bliss. 

It cannot ]^ 1 it cannot be, thou never wilt return. 

Nor can my clay-clogg'd spirit rise, to where those pale 

lights burn: 
But at thy little tomb I'll watch, till each star fades away — 
Night ! thou shalt witness all my grief, too sacred 'twere for 

day. 



THE DISENTHRALLED. 

A SKETCH. 

Young Edwin dwelt beside yon vine clud hill, 
Remote from vice, his Mary's love he felt 
Was worth the world beside ; and oft yon rill 
Had heard their prayers, as by its side they knelt. 
Peace dwelt within their home, and love their hearts, 
And hope before them waved her budding rod ; 
A lovely infant larger joy imparts. 
And Edwin's house is blessed and owned of God. 
Would that there were no darker lines to trace 
Than those ; but ah ! how chang'd the happy scene ; 
A Demon shows his ruin spreading face. 
Fade tlieir bright hopes, and joy no more is seen. 
One fatal drop is sipp'd, for friends entreat, 
And who's so vulgar as refuse a friend? 
The subtle poison charms, " 'tis very sweet, 
I'll drink once more and then the spell shall end." 
Poor fool ! and canst thou hope to cease at will. 
To quaff the charmed cup? alas, the spell 
Is on the soul, nor shall it pass until 
Thy genius writes, "here hapless Edwin fell." 

Weep hapless Mary o'er thy Edwin's doom. 
His home's neglected, money spent for drink ; 
And o'er his mind a heavy veil of gloom 
Is hung, nor dare the fallen Edwin think. 
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His friends forsake, his creditors pursue, 

His all is swept to pay the tippling score ; 

And helpless wife and child, now bid adieu. 

And weeping leave their much-loved cottage door. 

The song of Summer's sweetest bird is hush'd, 
The leaves have fallen, and the air grows chill ; 
The limpid stream which from the fountain gush'd, 
Now ice-bound lies around the faded hill. 
The sun was setting and his smile was faint. 
When a lone wand'rer pausM to mark the scene ; 
His face tho' young was furrow'd ; a low 'plaint 
Fell from his lip, and what he once had been — 
Was now; — flash'd o'er his mind, and then a tear 
Fell eloquently on his cheek ; a change 
Pass'd o'er his features — all the feelings dear 
Of virtuous purpose thro' his bosom range. 

A little cot, girt roi^nd with faded vines, . 
A broken hedge with ruined fields appears; 
And poisonous oak the once clear walk entwines, — 
This was young Edwin's home, in "gone-by years." 

I said a wand'rer stood, and gazed around 
The scene, and then a change came o'er his soul ; 
*Twas hapless Edwin lost, 'tis Edwin found. 
No more he'll quaff the soul-destroying bowl ! 
And where is Mary and her baby-boy 1 
In lowly hovel — many a weary mile, 
** The Disenthrall'd," with bosom wild with joy. 
His Mary seeks; across her cheek a smile ('^^ 
Of suff'ring patience plays; in Edwin's look, 
She reads of peace again, and whispers low 
** Father I thank thee!'' and the holy book 
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Her only solace in the midst of woe 

Is to her bosom prest ; God has heard prayer ! 

And now their grateful spirits joyous raise 

A hymn of gladness ; on the evening air 

Are heard their songs, those songs of holy praise. 

The summer's sun is shining, all merrily and bright, 
And the eglantine is twining its petals in the light ; 
The sweet green corn is waving its tassels to the gale, 
And the busy farmer's saving his bright sheaves for the flail. 
The vines in their young loveliness are hanging round yon 

cot. 
And the bird's lay from the wilderness, proclaims its happy 

lot; 
The reaper's song is floating soft, adown the valley gay, 
The truant boys their clothes have dofi''d, and in the clear 

brook play. 
This spot's familiar to my eye ; I've seen the place before ; 
I've seen yon same green field of rye, that painted cottage 

door: 
I've seen that boy, so blythe, before, on yonder lovely green, 
And that young mother bending o'er, we all have surely 

seen. 
I've seen yon honest looking lad that at the bucket quaffs. 
And as his boy looks up so glad, I hear him how he laughs; 
No longer does the cursed bowl, its deadly spell retain, 
No longer rusts into his soul the demon's cruel chain; 
For mercy's lamp hath brightly shone, for mercy's voice hath 
..call'd, 

Gon the wanderer doth own, and bless ''Thb Dmbk* 

T»RAl.LEn," 
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SUMMER EVENING. 

'Tis sweet to rove the shady dell along, 
To leap the silver brook on summer's eve j 
To drink with greedy ear the parting song 
Of nature's choristers, as soft they weave 
Their artless vesper lay ; 'tis sweet to hear 
The shepherd's carol blythe, the sheepfold bell, 
Their sounds melodious falling on the ear. 
As mingling, up the vale their echoes swell. 

'Tis sweet to mark the sunset skies, no cloud 
On their horizon hangs ; the murm'ring breeze 
Steals softly on my cheek ; the busy crowd 
Of men love not such things ; and what can please 
The worshipper of mammon? Can the voice 
Of nature in its eloquence prevail ? 
Can hill, vale, skies, brook, birds, or aught rejoice 
His heart, or teach a moral with their tale ? 

Oh no ! gold is his god ! and to his shrine 
With more than martyr's zeal he bows him low; 
He quaffs from interests stream j he digs in mammon's mine, 
And seeks no joys but what from riches flow. 

KT 
I wander from my theme— the moon appears, 

The young new moon ; how soft its streaming rays 

Pall on the trees and water, and my tears 

Begin to swell. — A melancholy plays 
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In soft delicious sadness o'er my soul ; 

And yet 'tis pleasing; moonlight makes me feel 

Pensive, yet not unhappy ; I control 

The anguish which at times doth o'er me steal, 

And to the softer feelings ope the heart ; 

I check the murm'rings of the wayward boy, 

I wipe the tear drops which unbidden start. 

And then, the ieeling's one of placid joy. 

The stars are marshall'd, each in beauty bright; 
Are these the hosts which guard the distant skies? 
Or are they gems to deck thy mantle night? 
Or are they angel's brightly beaming eyes? 
Or peopled worlds ? — no matter ; there they stand. 
Or roll them o'er the fields of boundless space ; 
They speak their origin in language grand, 
And rich, and touching — man alone is base ! 

Sweet is the music of the murm'ring stream 
As on the ear its echoes fall and swell; 
Pure in its murmurs as the young nun's dream, 
When on her slumber peals the matin bell. 
Sweet are the dew deck'd flowers (each drop a ray 
Of purest kind,) their petals gleam with light, 
Like bridesmaid's tiara, all bright and gay 
In its rich beauty on a bridal night. 

Sweet are the sounds that rise from yonder cot, 
jfaw me near, it is the voice of prayer ; 
are the places where are ne'er forgot 
mercies. Father ! On the balmy air 
The songs of grateful spirits sweetly float. 
While from their high and lofty seats above. 
Angelic choirs hymn forth note for note. 
And earth and heaven praise Almighty love. 
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But here I pause and bid the muse retire, 
Roll on bright moon, bright stars, and silver brook ; 
Soft blow ye winds, (what tho' I hush my lyre,) 
Ye all are characters in Nature's book. 
Its author, God — its end, to bless mankind; — 
Its doctrine, love, and man a chapter there ! — 
'Tis ours to bless the great, the bounteous mind. 
That for our good conceiv'd a world so fair. 

Now to my solitary couch I'll bend 
My footsteps lone ; there shall old Morpheus weave 
Visions of beauty, and before me blend 
Thy rainbow loveliness, O ! Summer's eve. 




THE LOVER WARRIOR'S SERENA! 

'Tis always the spirit moflt gallant in war. 
That is fondest and truest in love. — Moobe. 

"'Tis love's own hour when o'er the skies. 
The jewel'd throng of heaven appear; 

Like Houris' from whose sparkling eyes, 
Ne'er fell one lonely sorrowing tear. 

" My bark is moor'd in yonder cove 
Where weeping willows kiss the wave ; 

And winds that sweep their boughs above, 
Tell that they mark a lover's grave. 

" O haste thee at this balmy hour, 
While heaven is eloquent with stars ; 

While odours spring from ev'ry flower. 
And night with grace her mantle wears. 

" And I will wrap my warrior cloak 
Around that fragile form of thine ; 

And bear thee where a tyrant's yoke 
Is never known, — in halls of mine. 

^ " Then haste thee love, the air grows chill, 
And one by one the stars retire ; 
Grey dawn peers from behind yon hill, 
And faintly gleams our beacon fire." 
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She comes ! she comes ! his winged bark 

Now rapid skims the rising tide ; 
Her matin song begins the lark 

''Blest be that soldier and his bride." 







TO MISS EMILY A. H 



ON HER WRITING THE SENTENCE ^^REMEMBE^' If E ." 

# 

Remember thee ? Oh yes ! my heart replies ; '.^ 
How can it e'er that much lov'd name forget 'If 

How cease to think of those expressive eyes, 
Whose bright glance, lingers in my mem'ry yet? 

But now I bid a sad a long farewell. 

To hef who like some seraph seems to be ; 

Then grant one boon, and ere I leav^e thee tell, 
That some times thou wilt drop a tear for me. 



• 
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HOME. 

If there's a spot round which fond mem'ry dwells, 
Though years have past and far away we roam; 

If there's a feeling which the bosom swells, 
Thine is that spot, that throb is thine, oh home! 

The fireside round which the frightening tale 

Of winter's eve, was told by faithful nurse, 
Of church yards, spectres long and pale. 

Of cypress wreath and slowly nodding hearse, 
Is not forgot ! no, oft shall fancy paint 

That little circle where I smiled so "gay. 
Ere yet the ills of life had made me faint. 

Or deep misfortune dash'd its joys away. 

There stands the moss-grown church ! its yard, its spire 

I still behold, though years have roU'd along; 
And hark ! I hear the heaven-instructed choir. 

Which oft has sooth'd, then charm'd with holy song. 
That moment when I knelt, then bade farewell 

To kindred, friends, and lov'd domestics grey, 
Is fresh in memory, and these eyes shall tell, 

That, home ! I love thee though far, far away ! 
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THE MISSIONARY'S FAREWELL. 

Pare thee well thou home of childhood ! 
Fare thee well romantic wild- wood! 
Fare thee well sweet winding river, 
Scenes of youth, farewell forever ! 

Onward bear me — ocean rolling — 
Higher power than man's, controlling, 
Bids me from each fond scene sever, — 
Home and friends, farewell forever ! 

When the eastern breezes sighing. 
When the ^und of billows dying 
On those shores, with mournful quaver 
Strike the ear, farewell forever 

Visions seen in childhood's hours ! 
Rosy wreaths and spicy bowers ; 
Fond illusions ! real never, 
Dreams of youth, farewell forever! 

Yet I pine not ; no wild weeping 

Stains my cheek; rude passion's sleeping; — 

Urged by thee, I go, O Saviour ! 

To preach that truth which stands forever. 
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Afric's sons receiye the stranger — 
Welcome toil, pain, and danger: 
Storms may rage, Pll feel them never, — 
The cross, awhile — the crown forever! 



TO THE REV. MELVILLE B. COX, 

METHODIST MI8SI0NARY TO AFRICA. 

Go ! Child of the cross, to that distant land. 
Where the burning sun tints the golden sand 
With its glowing beams j where the Niger rolls 
Its beautiful streams : — Go friend of the souls 
Of Afric's children ; and teach them the way 
To approach thy God, and how they should pray 
To the Spirit of Light, that he may impart, 
Immortal joy to the African's heart. 
Go ! and in sickness shall angels be near, 
T (J wipe from thy cheek ev'ry burning tear. 
Gol and in danger thy God shall be nigh. 
And shall open the way to faith's bright eye. 
Go ! and in death, — O that glorious hour ! 
When bursting the bonds of the tempter's power, 
Seraphs harmonious numbers shall wake. 
On heavenly harps soft music make. 
Around thy couch, — and Afric's sons 
Shall bury thy coipse where some bright stream runs } 
And the native children repeat their prayers 
Around thy grave, and when evening stars 
Ride bright through the sky, thy converts shall bow 
To the God of him of the sunny brow, 
Who led their children along in the way. 
From the ills of life to eternal day. 



TO THE REV. MELVILLE B. COX. 63 

Go ! and when Gabriel's trump shall resound 
Through ocean's caves ; when the solid ground 
Shall yield its dead, and the grand display 
Of heaven's throng proclaims the great day — 
Thy body shall rise from that distant shore, 
To dwell with the Saviour forevermore, 



LINES, 

ON HEARING THE SONG " SWEET HOME," AND REPLECTIO 

DURING THE SAME. 

O breathe again, that touching strain 
Which comes like winds o'er waters stealing; 
Its fall, its swell, like vesper bell. 
Its full rich notes in rapture pealing. 
Bids the lone heart, rejoice again 
In music's all subduing strain, 

O music ! rapture's in thy chords ! 
Now gushing soft like moonbeams streaming 
On quiet spot, on rural grot. 
On mossy couch, on infant dreaming, — 
Or rising into raptures wild. 
It fills with wonder nature's child. 

The exile lone, no land to own. 
Lists to thy soft and touching numbers. 
And dreams he sees the cot, the trees. 
The scenes of youth, (how sweet his slumbers !) 
Nor dreams when thy bright spell is o'er 
His happy " home" he'll see no more. 
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The sailor boy, bereft of joy, 
Looks on the stars above him glowing ; 
The big tear steals, his bosom feels 
As troubled as the waters flowing, 
And while the billows round him foam. 
He faintly murmurs, " Home ! sweet home !" 

The warrior stern, whose feelings burn 
To meet the foe, his rights defending, 
When war is o'er, sweet home once more 
Its rainbow colors round him blending, 
Invites him from the bloody plain 
Back to its quiet hearth again. 

The christian warm, round whom the storm 
Of opposition, wildly rages. 
Beholds the prize, beyond the skies. 
Reflected on the glowing pages 
Of God's own book, and with a tear 
Of joy, he "reads his title clear." 

O ! onward press, life's wilderness 
Will soon be past ; where spirits linger 
Round flowing streams in rapt'rous dreams 
And golden lyres, softly finger, 
We all shall meet, no more to roam 
And dwell in an eternal home. 
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LINES TO ELLEN. 

She was one of thoie beautiful beings we meet with once in a loa; 
time, and part with too soon ! whose large black eye sends its silen 
no!) its thrilling eloquence to the soul cf man; whose voice lil 
aeolcan harp, captived the spirit with its wild witching number 
short, whose form and action would have led you to suppose some 
from the abodes of the blessed, had come to point to erring man the 
way from the earth to the skies. 

Heaven would be surpassing lovely with, but one such to tread i 
phired floors with. 

Thou'rt young and beautiful, sweet girl, 
And o'er that polished neck of thine, 

In many a love-fraught glossy curl 
The rival raven ringlets twine. 

And o'er that brow so pure and white, 
Young hope her joyous lines doth trace 

In characters so chaste and bright, 
That wo may not, cannot efiace. 

Yet why of wo? dear Ellen why? 

No sorrow shall that bosom know ; 
No tear of anguish dim thine eye. 

Or mine shall freely with it flow. 

Around thy path may lovely flowers, 
' Spontaneous throw their bursting bloom ; 

On Seraph pinions pass thy hours. 
Without one cloud thy soul to gloom. 
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And when in death, that large dark eye 
Of thine shall glaze, oh hreathe for me 

One little prayer, that when I die, 
I may but die, sweet girl like thee ! 

Farewell ! the sunshine's all thine own, 
The storm is mine; farewell! farewell! 

My bark is on life's ocean blown, 
The playing of each rival swell. 



TO AN OLD MAID, 

WITH A FADED ROSE. 

This rose which I give is an emblem of you, 
'Tis drooping and fading, the simile's true: 
It once was quite pretty, no simile here, 
For you always were ugly, Miss Mary, my dear. 

This rose smells delicious when first its kind blows, 
You used to smell sweet too, of otto of rose. 
This rose is now wither'd, its stalk is all bent, 
And like you Miss Mary, can't boast of a S-cent. 

I've counted its leaves, they're just thirty-nine 
The number of years you can boast I divine ; 
Now with the exception of line number three, 
These lines are appropos Miss Mary, to thee. 
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THE INDIAN MOTHER AND HER BOY 

CAUGPT IN A STORM IN AN OPEN BOAT. 

"Up boy! the wind is rising fast, 
The heavens are growing black; 
The waves are moaning to the blast — 
Our boat may be a wreck. 
Come, lend awhile thy tiny arm, 
Come, ply awhile the oar; 
A few more strokes! and safe from harm. 
Our boat shall reach the shore." 

The blood is starting from his nose, 
His eye-balls wildly gleam; 
Loud, cold and fierce the wild wind blows. 
And darker grows the stream. 
He sinks! the oar falls from his hand; 
A wild and piercing cry 
Bursts from his lips; the death-dews stand 
Around his eagle eye ! 

A mountain wave is rolling on, 
It strikes! the boat is lost! 
A shriek, and then a hollow moan. 
As tho' some storm-clad crhost 
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Rode o'er the waves. — The wild winds sang, 
The hapless victims' dirge; 
The thunders o'er the heavens rang, 
Loud roar'd the dashing surge. 

'Tis said tho' years have past away, 
The boat at times is seen; 
Two dusky forms amid the spray. 
Each at the oar ; I ween 
None venture out when storms arise, 
And darksome grows the sky; 
Lest they might hear the mother's cries, 
And catch the boy's bright eye. 
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LINES. 

The 'venomed sting of death is lost, 
Christ hath himself prepared the way ; 

Hath o'er the stream of Jordan cross'd, 
That leads to life's eternal day. 

What tho' the cold earth-worm creep 

And twine its folds the body 'round ; 
The deathless spirit doth not sleep! 

And when the thrilling trump shall sound, 
The body bursting from its bed 

Shall with the spirit re-unite ; 
And soar towards its home, and shed 

A living lustre in its flight. 

Grave ! at thy heraldry we smile ; 

Death ! all thy darts are pointless — shroud ! 
Coffin ! ye no terrors have ; — pile 

That mark'st a hero's manes ! Thou proud 
Monument that catch'st the last1)eam 

Of day's expiring sun ! we ask, 
Unlike those whom ye hide, no gleam 

Of banner'd hosts, or glitt'ring casque ; 
No pompous retinue to trail 

The dark habiliments of woe; 
Nor hired mourner's venal wail, 

Nor ever ready tears to flow. 
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LINES. 

When we depart, would he who knows 

Our spirit's wish, himself be near. 
To calm dissolving nature's throes, 

And o'er our last expiring tear. 
Throw one soft smile of heavenly hue — 

Oh God ! how sweet 'twould be to die ! 
To soar beyond the glorious blue 

Of yonder cloudless, star-lit sky. 

We ask no stone itself to raise. 

Above the mound where soft we sleep ; 
No fulsome trump our works to praise, 

No minstrel from his lyre to sweep 
One lay to canonize our name; 

All that we'd ask, or hope, or crave, 
Would, reader, be, " Unknown to fame 

He loved his God, behold his grave.' 



HAPPINESS IN DEATH. 



PUBLISHED ORIGINALLY IN THE CHRISTIAIi ADVOCATE AND 
JOURNAL AND ZION's HERALD. 



While poets famed would climb Parnassus' steep, 
And heaven's winds the soft xolian sweep, 
An humble bard his little mite would bring, 
And fain the triumphs of the blest would sing. 

Young Mary was a flower that long bade fair 
To scatter fragrance through her natal air; 
And though unknown among the great and tt?i«e, 
Claim'd as her Father him who rules the skies. 

Her mind with Scripture truth was amply stor'd, 
She lov'd the pious and their God ador'd; 
Like her of old, she claim'd no higher seat 
Than that beside her lowly Master's feet. 

The time was come when Heaven wisely chose 
To place this flower where air salubrious blows ; 
Her friends all view'd her with a tearful eye. 
And thought it hard that one so young should die. 

But Mary hail'd it as a sweet release 

From sin and sorrow to a world of peace ; 

And while a beam of joy hung o'er her brow. 

She cried, " For me death has no terrors now." 
7 
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When rackiDg pains her gentle system wore, 

She seem'd an angel, loyely as before : 

"Weep not," she cried, "my friends, weep not for me. 

Once o'er death's flood, I'll happy, happy be." 

Could you have gazed upon this dying maid. 
And view'd the smile which o'er her features play'd: 
You must have cried, e'en till your latest breath, 
" O ! let me die the lovely Mary's death." 

She met his blow without one dimming tear, 
Her soul grew happy as her end drew near; 
Then "palms of vict'ry: crowns of glory!" cried. 
And gently closed her lovely eyes, and — died. 

Farewell, sweet spirit ! though no costly tomb 
Is rais'd to thee, the simple rose tree's bloom 
Shall shed a fragrance round thy early grave. 
That wealth might covet and the lofty crave. 
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LINES, 



ON MISS R****** s. B******, WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE ON 

THE 28th op DECEMBER, 1830, IN HOPE OF A 

BLISSFUL IMMORTALITY IN HEAVEN. 

Green grew the grass upon that little mound 
Where virtue sleeps — and angels guard around. 
To screen from footsteps rude the humblie sod. 
Where slumbers soft and sweet the child of God. 

Could friendship's voice thy matchless praises speak; 
Could friendship's hand some dear memento raise ; • 
It had been done — but friendship's powers too weak, 
Cannot portray, dare not thy virtues praise. 4 

No sculptur'd stone, to passing trav'lers tell 
Where sleeps her dust, no minstrel numbers swell 
Upon the air, that whispers o'er the grave 
Of her, whose soul hath passed rough Jordan's wave. 

It were not meet that epitaph or song. 
Should wake affection's tear, or canonize 
Her name, or place it on the scroll among 
The great and good, the learned or the wise. 

No ! Silence here is startling eloquence ! 
Her virtues stand engraven on each heart ; 
So mild, so gentle, free from all pretence, 
Above the minstrel's song or poet's art. 
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76 LINES. 

*^Forgive sweet spirit, oh forgive the friend, 
Who would thy manes a passing tribute pay ; 
Who knew thee well, and in thy latter end, 
Saw heavenly visions brighten into day. 

Who could have gazed upon that hectic cheek, 
Who could have marked that bright but sunken eye, 
And not have heard an angePs voice speak, 
" See how the happy child of God can die ?" 

. In life she bore affliction's storms unmov'd. 
In sickness spake of peace in midst of pain; 
In death rejoiced, knew that by God beloved. 
Death had no sting, and loss to her was gain. 

But cease my muse thou canst not e'en portray, 
Otie single gem that in that casket lay ; 
Her soul a matchless jewel "rich and rare," 
Seeks not for praise, cannot with aught compare. 
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FAREWELL MY LOV'D HARPl 

Farewell my lov'd harp! which past hours beguiling, 

Hath dried the sad tear that unconscious would steal 
O'er my cheek, and brought visions in loveliness smiling, 

Whose influence the woes of my bosom could heaL 
Oft shall memory turn to that beautiful hour, 

When first from thy young virgin string, I essajr'd 
To awaken a sound, while the wild brier flower, 

Seem'd to dance on its stem to the music we made. 

'Twas the fond dream of childhood ; I knew not that sorrow 

Could wrinkle my forehead, or sadden my cheek; 
As gaily I touch'd thee, nor thought that the morrow. 

To dispel the illusion would cruelly seek. 
Yet harp we have learn'd that the halos of glory. 

Which poets have thrown o'er the deeds of mankind, 
Are but gems to embellish the page of their story. 

Mere beauties which dazzle th' enthusiast's mind. 

Mere creations of fancy, the foolish deceiving 
Into notions that men are the creatures they seem; 

And thus they go on, their fond chimeras weaving, 
Till truth with its cold wand dissolves the bright dream. 

We have learn'd too, what many have tested before us, 
That friendship's all nonsense, a fable at best; 

And that he who a sparkling libation can pour us, 

Can always find those who will give it a zest. ^ 
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FAREWELL TO MT HARP. 



But that he o'er whose hrow the mournful marks linger. 

Of blighted hopes, spirit crush'd, dead in their birth 
The young buds of promise; — contumely's finger, 

Will mark as the meanest, the vilest of earth. 
We have seen modest worth in a cottage lie blushing, 

Like the virgin when first to her beauty she 'wakes; 
And have view'd purse-proud ignorance, torrent-like rushing, 

Distinguish'd alone for the noise which it makes. 

But then we've enhanced our anguish in knowing 

These "time-honored" evils, that nothing ^vill cure: 
So harp o'er thy chords for the last time, I'm throwing 

The hand that shall waken thy murmurs no more! 
Fain still my lov'd harp would I strike thee in gladness, 

And sweep from thy chords a far livelier strain; 
■ But a voice e'en now whispers o'er thee in sadness, 

"He never shall strike his lov'd harp's strings again!" 



WYLIE WOODWARD; 



Why do you ask me the history of my past life? Why 
do you persist in prying into those secrets which have heen 
so long locked up in the inmost recesses of my soul ? Why 
do you seek lo add another pang to the throes that are 
cracking my swollen heart? 

Do you not see that the fire that gleams athwart my 
tunken cheek like lightning o'er a blighted fir, is not the 
natural glow of the healthful blood? 

Perceive you not how my hand trembles whenever you 
would shake it with the warm grip of youth? See you 
not how I start at the echo of a human voice, and how the 
tounds of mirth tack my soul? Do you not mark the 
mournful expression of my eye when youth and beauty 
meet its gazel Why then will you "torment me before 
my time?" Why hasten the few sands that cling lo the 
glass? 

But you shall be gratified! aye, if it causes every sinew 
and muscle to quiver with anguish. If the hand becomes 
paralyzed and the heart bursts in the eifort, your curiosity 
shall be satisfied ! 

I see you already begin to repent of youi request and 
would fain draw back; btit go on, go on! and when you 
have finished the dark history of a doomed spirit, you will 
then learn to grapple the demon in its infancy, ere gaining 
■Uenglh with youi agt it rise and overpower you. 
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WTLIE WOODWARD. 



I am an American ! yet this is no reason why I should be 
better tljan those who have lived and died far o'er the blue 
sea. Benedict Arnold sought to betray his country, and 
Aaron Burr was tried for treason. If those who had distin- 
guished themselves as great men erred, grossly erred, why 
might not I, " a name to fortune and to fame unknown," yield 
to the temptations of a devil too powerful to be resisted? 

My father was an officer of the British excise, and at one 
time the staunchest loyalist in his majesty's realms. With 
an education far beyond his situation in life, which however 
was far from being a disreputable office, my father was con- 
sidered one of the most amiable and intelligent of men. 

The disquietudes of infant America were then being made 
known for the first time in remonstrances to the mother coun- 
try, and met with, as you very well know, the most mortifying 
reception. Among the very few who had the independence 
to think for themselves, and the boldness to publish their 
sentiments in relation to the policy and humanity of the 
British government towards the suffering colonies, was my 
father. He was in the parliament house when Pitt delivered 
that memorable sentence : " You cannot my lords, you can- 
not successfully conquer America;" and had the boldness 
to be the solitary individual who received the daring assertion 
of that great statesman with a loud cheer. You remember 
that incident in your country's history which first taught an 
imbecile monarch and intriguing ministers to know that a 
brave people can resist the mandates of tyranny, and the 
impositions of mistaken policy ; I mean " the drowning of the 
tea," as it is commonly called, in the Boston harbor. My 
father was seated in a large circle in London, at the house 
of a distinguished loyalist when the news arrived ; the party 
was discussing some political question when a messenger 
entered the room and made the annunciation. 'Tm glad 
of it from my heart," said my father, "those Americana 
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know how to treat their persecutors." The next day 
receiyed a note informing him that his services in the exci 
were no longer wanted. The only thing that he minded in 
being thus basely turned from office, was that his prospect 
for an alliance with an amiable and intelligent young lady 
would be retarded for some time, if not altogether. He 
waiOkd on Elizabeth Tompkins the afternoon of his discharge 
from office, and in a private interview announced his change 
of situation to her. She replied that her own fortune was 
amply sufficient for them, and besought him not to suffer a 
moment's uneasiness on account of his misfortune. My 
father said he should not, could not think of her wasting 
her fortune on an almost beggar, (for the little he had saved 
from his salary was but five ^hundred pounds, a sum which 
in England at that time when every thing was at its highest 
price, in anticipation of a general scarcity was considered a 
mere cypher) and almost distracted with love and poverty, 
he left the house. The next day the father of Miss Tomp- 
kins addressed him a letter, the purport of which was, that 
as he had been so forgetful of his duty to his king as to 
indulge a partiality for the cause of the colonies, and to 
pat)lish his sentiments without disguise, he could not as a 
dutiful subject, any longer countenance his visits; that he 
had had a conference with l^s daughter that morning, and 
had informed her of his intention towards my father, and 
consequently, any future intercourse would be in opposition 
to his will and Miss Tompkins' sentiments. 

My father was aware that his disloyalty was not the 
damning crime in Mr. Tompkins' eyes, but that his loss of 
situation was the cause of this sudden change towards him. 
Determining however to see Elizabeth once more, he through 
the means of a servant obtained an interview with her, and 
before they separated she had agreed to accompany him as 
his bride to America. A few eveniftgs after, they were 
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jpiriyately married, and disguised to all but the captain of 
the vessel (who had become much attached to my father 
while in the excise) they bade adieu to the white cliffs of 
Albion, and sought a home o'er the ** wide waste of waters." 
On the banks of the meandering James, my father located 
himself, and in the sacred cause of freedom wielded his pen 
with a master hand. The name of Patrick Henry Tyis at 
that period the talismanic sound, and in support of the doc- 
trines of this "forest born Demosthenes" he devoted all the 
leisure hours of his after life; for as soon as he had settled 
himself he had commenced a school and was successful 
beyond his most sanguine expectations. 

At that point of the romantic James, where the stream 
becomes wider and bolder, the modest mansion of William 
Woodward reared its unassuming front. Here it was I drew 
my first breath, would to God it had been my last I Here 
also, my mother gave birth to a female child, the sweet 
miniature of its angel mother; the whole tenor of whose 
life was the counterpart of my own unhallowed pilgriniage. 
But of her will I speak in another place — I have detained 
you in detailing, briefly as I have, the life of those to whom 
I owe my being. I now commence a narrative of my own 
eventful life. 

I pass over the first ten or tyv^elve years of my existence, 
for I fain would avoid the recollection of that period when 
home, and parents, and sister were the only topics upon 
which my unsophisticated mind delighted to ruminate. I 
was just entering my 14th year when my mother died. She 
was buried in the garden at the rear of our little mansion, 
and the sacred spot where her ashes reposed was marked by 
a weeping willow that mournfully waved its drooping bought 
o'er that little spot. On my father devolved the care and 
instruction of my sister, and as the law was the ptofessioE 
for which I was designed, I was put with a Scotch gentle- 
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man who resided within about ten miles of my father's, and 
whose law library was extensive, to study that dark and 
dangerous science. 

I say dangerous, because it blunts the moral feelings, and 
accustoms to a species of falsehood, misrepresentation, and 
prevurication the individual who determines to be successful 
and eminent in his profession. I frequently attended the 
various trials which came on periodically, in oider to use 
myself to the manners and customs of the bar, that when I 
should have completed my readings, I might be the better 
. enabled to go right into service as soon as I could get a case. 
In one of my occasional visits to what in days gone by was 
ealled the metropolis of the state, I became acquainted with 
two young men who were completing their education. We 
became in the course of time intimate; we rode together, 
slept together, ate together, and were in every sense of the 
word like brothers. Allan Peyton was about 19, tall and 
erect — a large dark eye glowing with intelligence, beamed 
forth from a face of the finest mould of nature, his dark 
chesnut hair waved luxuriantly over a forehead of uncom- 
mon whiteness, and his voice was as deep and musical as 
the far off sound of the vesper belj. 

Charles Duncan was about 18, not so tall as Peyton, but 
well proportioned and of the most graceful carriage. He 
had an eye as blue as the beautiful heavens when not a cloud 
rests upon their face ; yet it was not so calm a blue ; there 
was a gay expression, a dancing delight in his eye, which 
made one feel happy when in his presence ; his hair was a 
light auburn, and as it fell over his unwrinkled brow, and 
as you heard the wild tones of his laughter-loving lips, you 
irould almost have fancied some lovely girl had in a sportive 
hour bedecked herself in her brother's dress. It happened 
that we were separated for several days, and when we met 
again, I observed that the appearance of Peyton was some- 
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what altered ; the color had faded from his cheek, and his 
eyes wore a greater appearance of thoughtfulness than I had 
ever seen them. I noticed too, that Duncan was more lively 
than ever ; and saw he was almost bursting with a secret 
which he wished to tell me. " Woodward," said he, as we 
locked arms and strolled toward the river, "poor Peyton is 
off. Cupid that little villain not content with piercing his 
heart through, has clinched his dart at the other side, and I 
very much fear the poor fellow will go mad. He talks to 
the moon regularly, and for aught I know, intends to go 
there shortly, so you being a limb of the law must write his 
will and I will witness it." 

"Pshaw," said Peyton, "Why Duncan, can't one look 
serious a moment without your unmerciful raillery ?" 

"Not while there is a petticoat in the wind," said the gay 
Duncan with a knowing wink, "and now my dear fellow 
that you wince under so little spurring, faith what would 
you do if another were to enter for the race 1 Woodward 
shall be introduced to your peerless dulcinea, and above all 
things I should like to see two such comely youths contend- 
ing for a smile from the queen of beauty." 

I noticed that although Peyton knew Duncan was jesting, 
he did not like the proposition to introduce me, and feeling 
a degree of curiosity, as to the lady, I made a proposition to 
Duncan to go with him the next evening to see who she 
could be that had so completely taken by storm the heart of 
Peyton. The next evening Duncan and myself unaccom- 
panied by Peyton (who pleaded an headache as his excuse 
for not going) proceeded to the house of Mrs. Loftin, the 
mother of the young lady whose charms had made so pow- 
erful an impression on the heart of Peyton. I had prepared 
myself to be presented to a beauty of the most classic order, 
sparkling in jewelry, and redolent of curls, but what was 
my surprise to hear announced as Miss Loftin, a young lady 
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entirely dissimilar to the one my fancy had pictured. She 
was attired in a plain white muslin dress without any other 
ornament than a pink kerchief neatly crossed upon her bosom 
and fastened with a plain diamond pin ; her hair which was 
as black as jet, was unconfined, and fell in curls on her neck ; 
her features were not regular though beautiful, and her eye 
though not sparkling was bright and expressive. She wi^nei- , 
ther tall nor low, and it was not until she spoke that I felt 
why it was that Peyton loved. I dare not describe that 
voice, 'twould be sacrilege to attempt it. I will only say 
that when she did speak, ten thousand beauties surrounded 
her, as though the magic of her voice had awakened them into 
life. Her manners were free from that foolishness, and coy 
reserve which frequently distinguish young ladies from the 
country, though at the same time so modest was her deport- 
ment, and so commanding her look, that the heart of the 
i^preatest libertine could not have cherished an improper feel- 
ing in her presence. To a general knowledge of books she 
united a taste for music and drawing, and an evening's con- 
versation with her convinced me that less susceptible bosoms 
than Peyton's could not withstand her charms. It was then 
and there for the first time that I felt that undefinable sensa- 
tion, which philosophers and poets have named love ; and 
felt for the first time too, that Peyton no longer held a place 
in my afifections. 

I noticed that whenever the name of Peyton was men- 
tioned her cheeks would become tinged with the carnation 
rose, and I once or twice felt that Peyton's name grated 
more harshly upon my ear than I had ever supposed it could, 
and oh, the wickedness of the human heart ! I hated that 
friend who would not have injured me for worlds. 

Duncan, who was constantly with me, noticed my aver- 
sion to Peyton, and took the liberty of addressing me on the 

subject ; told me he was sorry that friends for both of whom 

8 
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he entertained the warmest affection should be so unfortu- 
nate as to love the same individual, and went so far as to 
say that Peyton had the best right to complain, as he had a 
prior acquaintance with the lady ; and that I knew Peyton 
was pleased with her before I ever became acquainted with 
her, and therefore, I was wrong to suffer my affections to fall 
upoM)ne who could not be mine, and to hate my friend 
because he loved Mary Loftin. I acknowledged my error, 
and we were all three upon a friendly footing again ; yet I 
still was fostering in my heart the most damnable hatred, 
silent but powerful against the unsuspecting Peyton. About 
six months had rolled along, I had received a license to 
practice law, and was soon in a situation which promised 
me a fortune in a few years. About this time my honored 
father breathed his last ; he closed his useful career with 
more than Roman firmness, for he was a follower of the 
cross. I remember the evening that his spirit left its cla^^ 
tenement for its brighter and eternal home. The month of 
October had commenced, and with it brought that melan- 
choly feeling which that particular season inspires. The 
leaves were falling in the forest and the sun as it sank in 
the west smiled a mournful adieu; while the winds that 
swept chilly along, made the spirit sad in spite of itself. I 
had been sent for to draw up a piece of writing for a neigh* 
bor, and promised my sister to return at sunset. I did so. 
After tea my father, Elizabeth, and myself took our seats in the 
little portico that looked out to the river. The air from the 
water was cool, yet the moon was shining so bright that we 
selected that place for our evening's chat. 

I noticed that my father appeared more thoughtful than 
usual, his features wore an unusual calmness, and occasion- 
ally I could perceive that his eyes were turned upward to the 
heavens, as though he were apostrophising the beautiful 
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host that rode dazzlingly along, or rather as if he were 
holding communion with " his Father and his God." 

"I have been thinking," said he, "my children, of Heayen 
and its holy inhabitants ; I have felt while gazing through 
the veil, the insufficiency of this world, and the nothingness 
of that 'honor which cometh from man.' I have watched 
yon bright star till its lustre has dimmed mine eyes^nd I 
have been thinking that that star is but a faint emorem of 
the brightness and glory which sparkle around the throne of 
its Creator. I have been thinking too, much of your sainted 
mother, she has been a long time an inhabitant of that better 
world. She left to my care you, my children, and God 
knows with what real solicitude I have endeavored to 
watch over you, and to instil into your minds virtuous pre- 
cepts. When I am taken from this world, my son, take care 
of your sister. You have a profession which will either 
^ prove a blessing or a curse to you ; try and make it prove 
the former, never let it prove the latter. Never take a 
reward against the poor, never for the sake of gain make 
sale of your integrityj never let the widow weep at the 
wrongs you have committed against her, never let the or- 
phan's curse come upon your soul; but be a friend and 
counsellor to the poor and needy, to the widow and the 
orphan. 

" When you make a friend and have tried him do not lose 
him for a trivial cause ; if he have some little failing, bear 
with it, for the best of men have their faults, though unknown 
to themselves. Suffer not your bosom to harbor for an in- 
stant the feelings of jealousy, malice, hatred, or revenge ; 
but let love, and mercy, and charity, and justice ever dwell 
in your soul. And you, my daughter," added he, address- 
ing himself to my sister, "choose that better part which 
cannot be taken from you : follow in the footsteps of your 
mother, and like that mother you shall inherit heaven ; as 
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for myself," continued he, "my sand is almost run, my days 
are numbered ; a premonitory voice has whispered in my ear, 
* prepare to meet thy God' — and I trust I have not been 
disobedient to the warning." 

I observed that the last word was uttered in a quick, sharp 
tone, and rose to offer my assistance in removing him to the 
hous^ but the silver cord was loosened, the golden bowl 
was DToken ; the spirit of William Woodward had gone to 
join its sainted partner in the skies ! O my father ! when I 
think now, even now, hardened in crime as I am, of thy 
gentle admonitions, when I reflect on thy heavenly counsels, 
when a gleam of past hours, when thou wert near and I was 
happy, steals across the waste of memory, I feel as though 
I could weep tears of blood. But anon the iceberg is in my 
heart, the spell is on my spirit, and though all the bright 
and beautiful of my sinless life were to come garlanded 
with sun-beams and flowers, they could not change the , 
throbbings of my pulse, or cause the tide of feeling to throw 
one drop from its source. It is a fearful thing to have a 
drop of human blood upon the soul, and yet mine has waded 
into hopeless depths of the ensanguined current. 

But I wander and already lead you to anticipate a portion 
of my story. 

My father was buried beside my mother, and as home had 
now no attraction for my self or Elizabeth my sister ; and as all 
were gone we used to love, we bade adieu to the spot where 
we had so often been happy. In change of situation, I 
knew Elizabeth would in a measure be beguiled of her grief, 
and as I knew of no better, and I own I had a motive in my 
choice, I determined to board her with Mrs. Loftin. Here 
it was she became acquainted with Charles Duncan, and it 
required no penetrating eye to discover that a reciprocal 
attachment was formed between them. I must own I felt 
proud of her choice, and flattered too that the interesting, 
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t&e admired Duncan, should conceive the design of uniting 
iiiinself to a member of my family. 

The love of Peyton for Mary Loftin still continued, and 
of course it ooly tended to increase my hatred for him. 
Among the various persons with whom I became acquainted, 
was an Indian frOm one of the small Indian settlements or 

Tillages that still exist in the lower part of K county. 

He was at that time about fifty years old ; his hair had begun 
to silver over, and his dark unsettled eye told that there was 
something on his mind of no ordinary character. Most 
persons were afraid of him, for a report was gone out before 
him wherever he went that he was deranged. This 
united with his natural taciturnity, tended to render him but 
an unfit companion, he was consequently shunned. Where- 
ever he intruded himself, he always obtained what he asked 
for; for the people were afraid of him. 

Mrs. Loftin, my sister, and Mary Loftin were invited one 
evening to a ball given by the father of a young midship- 
man, who had just returned from a protracted cruise ; the 
invitation was extended to Duncan, Peyton, and myself, and 
at the time appointed we repaired to the scene of festivity. 
The room was thronged with beauty for which lower Vir- 
ginia is famed: there was but one there, however, whose 
smiles had a charm for me, yet my soul was racked by ten 
thousand contending emotions. I saw that I was only re- 
spected, while she idolized (yes I could see it through all 
her maidenly reserve) Peyton. I watched them sporting 
through the giddy mazes of the dance like two ethereal 
forms ; I heard the involuntary praises of the lookers on ; I 
beheld the impassioned glance he gave her when he handed 
her to her seat, the whispers of " they love each other" — 
"they are engaged," till my whole frame shook with unna- 
tural convulsions. I rushed from the room, nor stopped till 

I had reached the little brook that wound its way along the 
8* 
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base of the hill that rose some distance to the left of the 
house. Here I paused and seated myself on the trunk of 
a decayed oak, and throwing open my bosom courted the 
refreshing breeze. 

It was an evening of exquisite loveliness but its beauty 
only mocked the agonies of my chafed spirit. " Oh God I" 
I exclaimed, " how miserable I am ! Oh that I were dead, 
or the hated rival of my heart were no more !" I was startled 
by a fiendish laugh that seemed to rise as 'twere from the 
bowels of the earth. I sprang upon my feet and found the 
Indian by my side ! 

The moonlight gleamed athwart his swarthy features, his 
eye was lighted by a strange fire, and his parted lip smiling, 
but in scorn, caused a sensation of fear to creep over me. 
I was far from the house, unarmed, and in the power of a 
man said to be a maniac ; his knife was in his belt, and'Uis 
tomahawk swung at his side. He approached and stood 
before me ; there seemed as he gazed upon me an expression 
of pity to mingle itself with his scornful smile, and as his tall 
form towered before i;ne, I felt as though I was standing 
near some mighty son of " Morven." He was the first to 
break silence. 

^' What ails the pale face ? has he had no blood to glut 
his vengeance with? have none of the dogs of his tribe 
been found killing sheep?" And here he broke into a fiend- 
like chuckle. 

^^John," said I, for this was the name which had been 
given him, "why do you taunt me with my profession? it 
is my duty to prosecute all offenders, and why do you take 
it upon yourself to call me to an account for my conduct?" 

" I called you not to an account with me," said he fiercely, 
"but I thought while you were smiting .your breast and 
calling on your God, that these things weighed heavily upon 
what you white men call conscience. But no,' white man. 
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I can read you like my fathers used to read the stars ; you 
lore, and yet the woman on whom you squander night and 
day your thoughts,' loves you not, ha?" 

"John," said I, "I am unhappy.". 

"I know it, did I not watch you when the dance was 
going on ? from the window I saw your features change. I 
could almost hear the whispers of your .soul as I traced the 
inmost workings of your heart in the distortion of the face. 
I saw you rush from the house, I swiftly followed lest you 
should do yourself harm." 

I found that he intended me no harm, and I asked him to 
take a seat by my side. 

"John," said I, "Mary Loftin loves Peyton, and he doats 
on her to distraction; I love her, idolize her, adore her. 
She indeed is the star by which I steer my bark, and if once 
she is lost to me, I founder, I sink forever. She loves me not, 
and I shall be doomed to behold the happy Peyton and hia 
v>i/e enjoying the love of each other, while perhaps they 
will laugh at the fool, that aspired to her affections, and in 
their pity may make me the sport of every company. I 
cannot, I must not stand it, I will die." The Indian looked 
into my face, then laying his hand upon my shoulder began, 
"If Peyton were to die would not the girl have you?" 

"Possibly," said I, "but there is no probability of such 
an event, he is young, ^n good health, and likely to live 
longer than I am." 

The Indian cast a significant glance at his knife, twirled 
it a moment in his fingers, and proceeded, "but I have heard 
my fathers say if any friend or brother crossed their path, 
when going to their squaw, they never met them againy 

"What do you mean," said I, startled with the look of 
the half civilized being. 

" That Peyton's life is in your power, and if you but say 
the word, he dies I I hate him, his fathers and my fathers 
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were deadly foes ; and as I sucked life from my mother's 
breast, my father's wife would tell me I must hate the Pey- 
tons. Who burnt our cabins; who trod down our fields of 
corn; who deprived the forests of their deer ; who turned the 
free water course into another channel that their grounds 
might be fertilized and the Indian's barren? The Peytons, 
the Peytons ! Woodward, I am the last of my race ! In vain 
do I stand by the waters and send forth my shout, my own 
voice returns to me unheeded. In vain do I lift up my 
whoop above the roar of the waterfall, it only mingles with 
its melancholy echoes and is unanswered. In vain do I go 
forth when the setting sun causes the trees to fling their 
long shadows over the valley to see if my father's shade 
will not meet me at that hour. With me dies the last of 
the name of Opecancanough, and I must not depart without 
doing some deed worthy of my name. If I were to go without 
having slain a Peyton the shades of my fathers would frown 
me from the happy hunting grounds." He paused, his whole 
frame quivered with emotion; he played again with his 
knife, ^nd it was with difficulty he could repress the war- 
whoop from bursting from his lips. 

It was the last moment that peace ever could tenant my 
bosom: the devil was too powerful. I yielded, I was undone ! 

"Here then," said I to myself, is a pretext. This Indian 
hates the family of the Peytons, he would kill Peyton any 
how, and it is not my province to decide as to the justness 
of the Indian's plea. 

"John," said I, "but if you kill Peyton you will be apt to 
be found out ; his murder will give rise to various suspicions, 
and, among the many it may light on you. If I were to say 
nothing about it and you were detected it might lead me into 
a difficulty." 

"And so you get clear you care not who suffers: well this 
is real white man's policy, but you shall never be suspected. 
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If they find me out will they punish a mad man for his 
crime 1 Do they not call me a maniac, and will they do more 
than kill one, already weary of life? Suppose you, if I 
had not known you would not hetray me, I should have 
ventured to trust you with the secret ? You are too much 
concerned in the case to hetray me, and the stars can tell 
nothing — farewell! remember, after to-night you see Peyton 
no more alive." 

Would to God it was so! but wherever I turn I see 
him y I see his accusing finger pointed toward me j I see the 
blood pouring down his vest ; I see ! I see ! Oh God, the 
horrors of a guilty conscience ! 



I arose and mastering my feelings, returned to the house ; 
the dance still went on ; my absence from the room had not 
been noticed; Peyton still engrossed the company of Mary 
Loftin, and so fired was my vengeance, I gloried in the 
thought that it was the last night they should spend together. 
The company separated, and after walking home with my 
sister and her avowed lover, Duncan, I returned to my office. 
{n vain did I court sleep, the image of Peyton, bleeding 
^d dying, haunted my pillow, and once when a faint shriek 
K as from a distance, smote my ear, I thought it sounded like 
his voice. I would fain then have recalled my consent to 
so hellish a deed as the murder of this unoffending young 
man, but the Indian's knife might even now be rankling in 
his heart; a desperate determination to go through with 
what I had begun, prevailed, and I sought refreshment in 
sleep. I was awakened about sunrise by a murmur and 
confused noise under my window, on approaching the case- 
ment I perceived the body of a man on a bier, borne by three 
or four of the peasantry : they stopped before my office door, 
and as soon as I could hurry on my clothes, I hastened down 
and opened it. 
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" Oh Mr. Woodward, look here, look here !" said sei 
voices at once, "poor Mr. Peyton has heen cruelly murdi 
just look at the wound." I approached the hier and u 

I 

vered the face, the blood had settled in it and gave it a 1 
appearance ; the nether jaw was slightly distended, anc 
eyes were almost as expressive as when life performed 
functions ; they seemed to fix a reproachful look upon 
as though they said, "you could have saved me." 

I stripped the covering farther down ; there lay his * 
bosom covered with his own blood, while a deep knife- 
under the left breast, told that the murderer had aimed i 
litary but fatal blow. 

My emotion was visible to all, but all mistook the cj 
They wrapped the body up again, and were preparing to 
it on, when I exclaimed, "does suspicion rest on no < 
Who in our community could do so foul a deed? and "w 
was the body found ?" 

"By the old dead oak,'' said two or three. " The last 
son he was with was Mr. Duncan. We have sent thr< 
four to bring him down to the Squire's, and see if h< 
clear himself of any participation in the afiair." "< 
groaned I forth, " he cannot be — he is not guilty, I am ff 

" Well, he must prove that," said a sturdy fellow ii 
crowd, " or it will go hard with him. We know he was 
him last, and so must give a good account of himself, 
you." I saw now, that it was too late to remedy the 
that I had drawn innocent persons into the transaction 
my agony of soul returned. 

In a few minutes, three sturdy fellows arrived, brii 
Duncan along, whose countenance evinced both surpris 
grief. Indignant at the charge, he walked boldly but soi 
fully to the corpse and gazed at it, while large tear-i 
forced themselves down his cheeks. 

"Duncan," said I, "you stand accused of a dreadful ci 
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7(W ue said to be the last person seen with Peyton, and sus- 
picion, therefore, rests upon you." 

"Woodward," said he, ^^you should know me better. 
When did ever Peyton and myself dispute ? Was not his 
veal mine, and did I not sympathize with him in all his woes? 
Did you ever know me to speak aught of Peyton but in the 
Biost affectionate manner? And have I to bear the unjust, 
the insupportable insinuation? But I give myself up into 
your hands, my friends: do with me what you please," said 
he, turning to the crowd. " I insist now on an investiga- 
tion. Oh ! Peyton, Peyton," cried he, embracing the stiffened 
corpse, "how have I loved thee, my best friend, my more 
than brother; * would to God I had died for thee.'" There 
was something so real in Duncan's grief, like David mourn- 
ing over the untimely death of Jonathan, that my unholy eye 
dropt a few natural tears. The body was laid under a shed, 
an inquest was summoned, and witnesses came forward for 
examination. The news had spread far and wide. It had 
reached Mrs. Loftin's, and it was with force that Mary Lof- 
tin and my sister could be prevented from coming to the spot 
Inhere the body was. Both had been taken with fainting fits ; 
Maiy^att the disclosure of the death of Peyton, and Elizabeth 
Bt the mention of suspicion having fallen on Duncan. After 
a jury had been empannelled and sworn, witnesses were 
called upon for their evidence. 

One old woman deposed that she lived near where the body 
was found. About one o'clock that morning, she was start- 
led by a shriek; that she heard Duncan's name pronounced, 
and then all was still. Judging some of the students were 
Tevelling, she thought no more about it, and went to sleep 
again. 

Two or three laborers deposed, that as they were going to 
their WDik that morning, in crossing the creek by the foot of 
the hill, they discovered a man lying beside the old oak 

V 
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which lay to their right, and on approaching they fonnd it 
was Peyton ; that they found one of Duncan's gloves close 
by the corpse, and a few paces from it a knife with the let- 
ters — C. D. on the haft. 

Other testimony was adduced, all of which tended to fix 
the suspicion upon Duncan. 

Duncan had hitherto remained a silent spectator: he now 
observed, "It does look suspicious indeed, my friends, that 
my glove and my knife (for I here avow both are iriine) 
should be found near the body ; but, if you will now hear 
my evidence, I will give it. 

" After my lamented friend and myself returned from the 
ball, I stopped at our lodgings and thought Peyton intended 
to go in, but I found he loitered at the door. * Duncan,' said 
he, * lend me your knife. I promised to cut some sprigs of 
laurel for my Mary, early in the morning, but they are fresh- 
ening in the dews, and sweeter now than they will be in the 
mornmg. I will cut them now and steal round and lay 
them at Mrs. Loftin's door, that Mary may be surprised 
when she rises, to find I have been true to my word so soon.' 
I ofiered to accompany him, but he said no, he would soon 
return; to leave the door unlocked, which I did. Neaf^the 
large laurel tree at the right of the hill, is a clump of bram • 
bles : he told me his gloves were silk, and he did not wish 
to soil and tear them in pushing aside the brambles. I lent 
him my gloves, went into the house, nor did I wake after I 
got in bed (which was immediately) till I was roused this 
morning by the startling, the overwhelming, the agonizing 
news that Peyton was murdered." The people seemed in- 
clined to believe Duncan's statement ; but here my evil ad- 
viser whispered in my ear, if you lose this chance, you will 
be found out as having an agency in the murder. I turned 
to Duncan. " Duncan," said I, "it is very strange that yon 
should lend both your knife and gloves to Peyton on this par- 
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ticulai nigJu.^^ The countenance of the jurors underwent a 
change. Duncan cast on me a look " more in sorrow than in 
anger," as he observed in a lower tone, " for your sister's sake 
I forbear to say what I think of you, suffice it, I shall say 
nothing about your jealousy of Peyton, which might have 
led you to employ agents to commit the murder." 

A sick qualm came over me : he had touched a tender chord : 
he had seen, through all my flimsy coverings, the guilt of my 
soul, and now the demon prompted me to sacrifice him if 
possible. I saw my remark to Duncan had startled the jury, 
and fearful of manifesting too much eagerness, I awaited in 
silence the verdict of the inquest. 

After consulting together a few minutes, they returned 
"that the deceased came to his death by a stab from some 
person then unknown, but that they recommended an exa- 
mination of Charles Duncan." Duncan acquiesced, and was 
borne off to prison to await his trial the next morning. 

I repaired to Mrs. Loftin's, and there beheld a scene which, 
if hell had not taken hold of my bosom, would have rent it 
asunder ! My sister and Mary were locked in each other's 
arms, weeping! Mrs. Loftin, who had often seen sorrow, 
was sitting at the window drawing sigh after sigh. 

When Mary Loftin saw me, she burst from Elizabeth's 
arms and flew towards me. " Why, why did you not save 
him?" said she. "Why did you not rescue him? Was this 
your love for me ? Why did you not send for me ? If I had 
gone, I could have awakened him from his slumber with a 
whisper. Go," said she, shrieking, " go tell Peyton his Mary 
wants him ; tell him I want the lauiels he promised me long, 
long years ago ; tell him I will frown on him if Tie does not 
come soon." And then she broke out into a hysteric laugh. 

Great God ! Mary Loftin was a maniac ! 

Elizabeth approached. "Tell me, dear brother, do you 
think Duncan can be guilty? You will clear him, won't 
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you? You know he is innocent, don't you? Don't let them 
hurt him, for he would not harm a child." 

I articulated something, and rushed from the house. It is 
useless for me to enter into every minutia of the investiga- 
tion. Suffice it, Duncan was sent on for his trial, to the next 
court. My duty imposed upon me the necessity of appear- 
ing against him. 

The day of trial came on, and persons from all parts of 
the surrounding country were there. The tongue of rumor 
had exaggerated the statement of witnesses: so much so, 
that persons were induced to come from a great distance. 
The evidence had been gone through j and as Duncan, at the 
earnest solicitation of his friends, had employed counsel, and 
as his counsel had gone through with his defence, it was my 
turn to close the argument. I do not remember now what I 
said. I have been told that my remarks were bitter against 
Duncan ; that I spoke of him as a serpent, who, under the 
guise of friendship, had but too surely wound himself round 
the heart of his dupe, and in an unsuspicious hour, had stung 
him to the soul. But I returned thanks to heaven, that he 
had left such marks of his guilt behind, near the spot where 
the body was found, that it was impossible for the intelligent 
jury not to fix his crime upon him. I had nearly concluded 
my remarks, when Mary Loftin burst into the court room. 
She was attired in a long black gown ; her hair floated wildly 
over her shoulders j her eyes were swelled nearly to bursting. 
She shrieked forth a curse for the murderer of Peyton, but 
besought the judge to spare Duncan. " He is innocent, I 
know he must be," said she, " for last night my beloved came 
to me : he told me in my dreams, that Duncan's knife was 
bloodless; that, had Duncan beon near, he would have 
saved him. Do not kill Peyton and Duncan too. And you," 
she continued, turning to me, '^ why do you strive so hard to 
convict poor Duncan, he never injured you ?" " It is his duty, 

if 
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madam," said the judge, who perceived by her conversation 
that a lucid moment had occurred. My soul was hardened ! 
And now that she to obtain whom I had forfeited my hopes 
of salvation, was a maniac, I cared not how deeply I rushed 
into crime. 

At the moment of this confusion, a deep guttural laugh 
that echoed through the court room, attracted attention : it 
was so unnatural, so ill-timed, that all turned to see from 
whence it proceeded. It was from the Indian ! 

I caught his eye. It was fixed upon me in a searching 
manner, and I cowered before its glance. 

"Make way," said he, in a deep sonorous tone, "make 
way." And he stalked up to the bar. 

" That man is innocent," said he, pointing to Duncan. "I 
am the murderer !" I thought my hour had arrived, and with 
clenched teeth awaited the disclosure of the savage. 

The whole court room was a scene of confusion. Mary 
Loftin was borne home insensible, and the Indian^ after or- 
der was restored, proceeded to make his voluntary statement. 

"I have always hated the Peytons," said he, "they treated 
my father bad: and my mother made me swear to avenge 
him on the family. I watched Peyton after he and Dun- 
can parted ; saw him go down to the laurel tree, and while 
in the act of bending a branch, I threw my arms around him, 
and planted my knife in his bosom ; he gave one shriek and 
died. I lifted the corpse on my shoulder, and took it and 
laid it by the old oak. Something, which I suppose was 
the knife now in court, fell from his pocket, and when I had 
laid him down, I went back to look for it, but could not 
find it. If I had known that the gloves were that man's," 
pointing' to Duncan, "I would have destroyed them, for he 
was always kind to me; and but for my promise to my 
mother, I should not have murdered Peyton: but I have 
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done it. From the hunting grounds of the exalted Indian > 
I see my fathers smile on the deed ! But they told me in 
my dreams, not to make any but my enemies suffer: and 
lo I I have fulfilled their command." 

The jury, without leaving their seats, pronounced Dun- 
can "not guilty," and the court room rang with loud and 
continued peals of joy. I approached to congratulate him, 
but he turned from me with loathing, pronouncing as he 
passed, in a low tone, ^^thou art responsible, guilty manP^ 
Did Duncan, then, know my guilt, and would he not be- 
tray ? 

The Indian was confined. Duncan hastened to my sister, 
who was overjoyed at his deliverance. And I determined, 
as quietly as possible, to leave the scene of my guilt forever. 
I went home ; strange whispers had preceded me, and my 
servant informed me that several persons had said they be- 
lieved I was concerned in the murder. 

^p ^p ^p ^p fp fp ^p 

The sun had set, and the heat of the day was succeeded 
by a black cloud, which seemed to threaten a heavy shower. 
It was on that evening that I bade farewell forever to the 
scenes of my happiest youthful hours, and but too recent 
guilt. 

The clouds grew darker and darker, and fierce lightnings 
gleamed across the bosom of the blackened heavens. The 
thunders muttered their dread curses at me as I rode along, 
and the winds wailed the requiem of my fallen spirit. 

I had to pass the churchyard, and as the lightnings flashed 
along the tombs, I discovered a form clad in white on the 
grave of Peyton. Though not superstitious, for a moment I 
imagined it was an inhabitant of the other world ; perhaps 
it was Peyton's spirit watching my departure. I alighted 
and advanced to the spot, and to my astonishment found it 
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was the poor maniac, Mary Loftin. By an occasional gleam 
of lightning, I found she was dressed in a bridal suit, and 
her hair interwoven with flowers. 

^*Have you come at last?" said she, when she saw me, 
"have you come at last? Ah ! Peyton, you did not treat me 
thus once: and on your wedding night too, fie! fie!" And 
her wild voice hroke forth in the stanza of a song she used 
to sing for Peyton, then bursting from me, she flew from 
the churchyard. 

I mounted my horse in an agony of feeling indescribable, 
and mechanically guided the rein towards the west. The 
storm now burst with fury, and as one wild, terrific flash of 
liquid flame poured across the town, and one loud thunder- 
bolt burst upon the ear, the Indian stood before me ! It was 
the very spot where Peyton was murdered ! " How came 
you here, John?" said I. "I broke through the roof," said 
he, "and have come here to die. From yonder hill I saw 
my father's form pass before me, he beckoned me to follow, 
and I obey! 

" Woodward, farewell ! we have been companions in guilt ; 
mine was a just vengeance, yours was not. The Indian now 
goes to the Great Spirit I But you, if what your priests say 
be true, down, down to fire and pain !" A fierce flash of light- 
ning waved above us: "I come," said the Indian, and ere 
the blue flame had faded, he had passed the gleaming steel 
into his own bosom ! Oh night of horrors ! O ! night of 
darkness ! O hell ! how mighty thy mastery ! how dreadful 
the servitude thou dost exact! 

I have wandered over the earth like the Jew who smote 
the Saviour; and like that unhappy denizen of the world, 
I have never known one hour of peace. Mine has been a 
pilgrimage over thorns of toy own planting. I saw by the 

9* » 
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prints, my sister's marriage with Duncan, and that Maqr 
Loftin was found dead on the grave of Peyton ; that I was 
supposed to have fallen a victim to the knife of the Indian, 
and that finally, on glutting his vengeance, he had slain 
himself. There are but few places on the globe that I have 
not been to. I have courted death in the ranks of foreign 
princes contending against their neighbors. I have by sea 
and land sought it in every way short of suicide, but the 
fleshless phantom has eluded my grasp ! O ! Peyton, thou 
art avenged; for I am cursed with the pangs of unfading 
fire ! thy bleeding spirit is ever flitting across my pathway, 
and shaking its "gory locks" at mel Oh! Mary Loftin, 
thou, too, art avenged. When sleep comes across my eye- 
lids, I sometimes dream of my happy home ; but the dream 
is short, and I awake to the renewed tortures of insatiable 
conscience. Thy form sometimes comes to me smiling in 
its loveliness, and when I would clasp the beautiful vision, 
the name of Peyton is shrieked in my ear ; the smile fades 
away, and the cold earth worm riots on thy cheek. " I grasp 
the phantom, and I find it air /" 

O! Duncan I O! my sister! If ye are still alive, and 
should ever read this, if my crime is not too great, drop a 
tear for me. I do not ask ye to pray for me, that were use- 
less. Mercy's gate is doubly barred and thrice guarded 
against my doomed spirit ! 

O ! sainted mother ! once dear father ! let the company of 
heaven by which ye are surrounded, prevent you from curs- 
ing the monster to whom ye gave birth ! 

And thou, young stranger, to whom, for the first time, I 
have committed my story, pause when you read it, and if 
you have ever had dark dreams of what you might do^ cast 
the demon from you, or it may overpower you. I am done ! 
But do not suppose that in revealing the cause of my agony, 
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I have committed my life into your hands. I die by my 
own ! I have prepared laudanum, and charcoal — the one to 
drink; and the other to ignite when I go to bed ; and ere you 
receive this brief outline of horrors, I will have been inducted 
to the deathless miseries of the damned ! 

Farewell, 

Wylie Woodward. 






THE BROKEN-HEARTED. 

Heto I not— 
Hear me, my mother earth ! Behold it Heayen ! 
HaTe I not had to wrestle with my lot? 
Have I not suffered things to be forgiven ? 
Have I not had my brain sear'd, my heart riven; 
Hopes sapp'd,name bhghted, lifers life lied away?— 

^ fiYROlf. 

To watch the spark of life as it wears away is a melan- 
)ly task, peculiarly so when the spirit which is quivering 
I trembling on the verge of the other world is the last of 
line. About six months ago chance or rather Providence 
ew me in the company of the individual whose life is 
;fly given in the following manuscript. I often would 
3t him in his lonely rambles of an afternoon ; and from 
occasional nod, I ventured to speak to, and sometimes 
Ik along with him. It is true he never broached the 
ject of his melancholy, yet it required not much penetra- 
i to discover that the canker worm of care was preying 
m his heart. One evening I missed him from his usual 
Iks, another and another came and I saw him not, on the 
rth night as I sat by my fire a servant tapped at the door, 

I asked if Mr. lived there ; I replied in the affirma- 

!. He informed me that a sick gentleman at the E^^tf 
-, wished to see me; I lost no time in hastening thither, 
found on arriving at ih» room that it was the gentleman 
id formed the slight 4tfM|NVB«e with in my walks, and 
;cond glance told nit^^wm^Y^ng. He ohserved as I 
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approached his bed-side, "you seem to have taken an inte- 
rest in my fate sir, and in order to inform you of my history, W 
I have sketched it on paper for your perusal, when I am 
gone ; when I commenced it I did not think I should die so 
soon, you will find it in yonder table drawer, take it and 
profit by it. 

In a few minutes he was no more — I now give the manu- 
script to the public: 

" There are perhaps but few children of sorrow in our world 
but can trace all their woes back to the day of their com- 
mencement. I am one of those. When I was about 20 
years of age, my father gave me my choicilbf professions ; 
medicine or law, I chose the former, and commenced a course 

of preparatory studies with a medical gentleman in , the 

village in which my family resided. With this gentleman 
was another youth about two years my senior, who was 
likewise preparing himself for the medical lectures in Phila- 
delphia. Who he was, none knew, save that he entered the 
village about a year before my acquaintance commenced 
with him, as a store clerk; but was soon discharged by his 
employers, who it was hinted had detected him in pur- 
loining their goods to give to lewd women; a few of which 
characters unfortunately lived within a few miles of our 
community ; at any rate he had left his employers, but being 
considered a smart young man, my father and several other 
gentlemen told him if he would study medicine and be dili- 
gent they would pay his expenses during his attendance in 
Philadelphia. It was certainly wrong in my parent to put 
^ *xne in the office where Eugene Harris was, yet I presume 
he thought the kind instructions and pious admonitions of my 
sainted mother would not, could not be forgotten by me. I 
believe it is a fact universally ada^tted that we cannot asso- 
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Hilated to them, or they to us. It was my misfortune to be- 
Kome fascinated with the manners of this youth, and it was 
his good fortune to but let me tell my story without suf- 
fering those feelings which I had hoped were dead, from kind- 
ling again in my bosom. He was a young man of a good 
mmd and would have been pronounced handsome, but for the 
' lurking devil' in his eye, which in spite of himself would 
sometimes flash like lightning on a * murderer's grave,' with 
demoniac glare. He was about the middling stature, brown 
hair, and had a voice deep and to a stranger startling. 
"I* had not long been pursuing my studies when chance 

threw me in the company of the too lovely Louisa ; 

daughter of a S(Ach gentleman who having made an ample 
fortune by merchandizing had retired to our village, to pass 
the remainder of his life in quiet, from the turmoils of busi- 
ness. I became enamoured, and continued my visits to her 
father's, till my own father who saw as every one else did, 
my attachment to Louisa, told me one day that he was sorry 
to see me every day disqualifying myself more and more for 
the profession I had chosen. 'The fact is Edwin,' said he, 
* you will have to quit here, if you wish to prosecute and be 
successful in your studies.' I told the old gentleman I was 
aware I could not do justice to my studies, for the beautiful 
form of Louisa was continually haunting my imagination, 
and sleeping or waking was uppermost in my mind. 

" Then my son you had better, as you have made some 
progress in your studies, go to Philadelphia directly ; you can 
attend the lectures and with assiduity may get your diploma 
during next year; then if you are constant in your attach- 
ment to Louisa, I shall have no objection to your union.' 
You may be surprised at my dwelling so particularly upon 
those little trivial subjects, but while I write, the scenes 
and incidents of early life ijjftjl^.jjf ividly before the eye of 
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the mind ; and it gives a kind of mournful pleasure a melan- 
choly calm to my soul, to recollect those little incidents 
which have so long been forgot. 

" I hastened to the house of Mr. , and saw Louisa. I told 

her of my father's determination, hut that I would write to her 
often and if she was only faithful to me I would pledge 
myself to make her mine on my return to . With com- 
posure my lovely Louisa heard the resolution, her susceptible 
mind instantly discovered the cause of my father's determi- 
nation, and with becoming magnanimity she replied, ' Edwin 
I admire the course your father would have you purSue, I 
am aware that female influence is great, and however little 
I might have, I know your becoming too fSid of my society 
would make you neglect your studies ; be not afraid that I 
will forget you, that I can forget you,' and a tear started to 
her eye. It would be useless to tell of the vows and pro- 
testations; of the little keepsakes that passed betweemjs; 
and of the tears that were mutually shed. In the language 
of the plaintive Scotch ballad— 

<* We to'jk but ane kiss, and wo tore ourselves away." 

" Shall I describe this angelic girl ? What she was, I mean, 
for the earth worm has long — long since banqueted upon 
her beautiful form. She was at that period about nineteen; 
a form of the most seraphic mould ; her hair was a rich ches- 
nut, and her face like that heavenly spirit which flits before 
the eye of the painter, when he commands his pencil to 
sketch the features of more than mortal loveliness : in 8h<^ 
for my heart-strings are almost torn asunder as the memory 
of the past rolls on, she * was an angel compass'd in a mor- 
tal's frame.' 

H called on Harris and proposed that he should accompiiy 
me. I knew, from some little (experience of his character, 
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that he was fond of gaming; yet I was so completely fasci- 
BAted, so entirely wrapt up in him, that I was totally blind 
to every fault. I knew Louisa cordially despised him, and 
had frequently warned me to drop his acquaintance ; yet the 
spell was too strong, I could not break through it. I bade 
adieu to each loved scene of childhood, received a holy kiss 
from my mother, and a parting prayer from my father, and, in 
company with Harris, proceeded to Richmond ; from thence 
took the steamboat to Philadelphia, touching and staying a 
day or two at Baltimore. Harris and myself were inseparable, 
and*the consequence was, I was ruined. He would frequently 
draw me off from my studies, to visit places the mention of 
which would tAge the cheek of modesty with a blush, and 
startle the soul of virtite. At first, I was horror struck; but 
alas ! too soon realized the truth of the poet's assertion : 

** * Vice is a munster of so frightfal mein, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen. 
Tot seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first enddre, then pity, then embrace.' 

"I will not dwell upon the 'new scenes and changes' 
through which I passed in a brief twelve month, led on by 
the infamous Harris. I plunged deep into the vortex of ruin 
and vice; never, however, did I cause the widow to weep, or 
the orphan to sigh ; never did I knowingly or wilfully wrong 
any man. But what of Louisa ? need I say that I almost for- 
got her. It is true, her beautiful form would flit sometimes 
through my imagination, yet was my soul so filled with 
unholy thoughts, that her impression on my mind was vague 
and unstationary. A circumstance took place one evening 
at the theatre, which opened my eyes to the true character 
of Harris. I had as usual seceived my remittance from my 

father who had for some months been chiding xne for the 
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short letters I returned in acknowledgment of his enclosures; 
Harris was present when I opened the letter and saw me 
put the notes in my pocket book: we started together for the 
theatre. The play was Hamlet ; during the most interesting 
part of the performance when all eyes were turned to the 
stage. I felt my coat slightly twitched, I started, and to my 
astonishment saw Harris transferring my pocket book to his 
bosom! I was thunderstruck! Without uttering one word 
I took it from the almost paralyzed scoundrel and left the 
house. The next morni&g he called on me as if nothing 
had happened, pretended it was done merely to frighten tne, 

and proposed that I should go with him at night to . 

I was surprised beyond comparison at his audacity, and for 
once and forever, saw the serpent I had been fostering, in 
his true character. 

* " Mr. Harris' I observed coolly, ^ our connexion is at an 
end. You have proven yourself a scoundrel. I shall not 
seek to injure your character sir; nor will I expose your 
conduct of last evening. Sir,' I continued, *my feelings 
rising and waxing warmer, 'you have been my bane : when 
I left my paternal roof my life was as fair, my soul as spot- 
less as an infant's. Yet thank Heaven I am at last awa- 
kened from my dream, and under your damnable influence, 
I am not quite lost. Go sir, and for your own and for my 
sake let me hear from you no more.' 

" I gazed for a moment at the villain, and was startled at 
the withering, the heartless glance he gave me. * I will be 
revenged,' he repeated deliberately, as he left the room. I 
forsook from that day those haunts into which I had been 
led by this cold hearted wretch. I sought out for my asso- 
ciates the honorable and the highminded ; and in the com- 
pany of virtuous and intelligent females remembered again 
my own Louisa. Six months more and I should see 'homei 
sweet honM r I wrote to my father for money Imt received 
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no answer. Presuming my letter had miscarried, I bor- 
rowed money from an intimate friend promising to remit iit 
as soon as I reached home. I left Philadelphia, arrived at 
Richmond the third day after, and leaving my baggage, hired 
a horse and started for home. In a few hours I was on the 
road to our dear village. It s^pmed at that moment as if a 
thousand tender streams of joy and hope which had long 
been frozen in my bosom had thawed ; a gush of exquisite 
feeling burst from my soul : I was again in possession of 
those pure feelings which once had swelled my heart, but 
which long had left a solitude my bo^om. New life was 
infused into my system; in short I was * myself again.' 

" The sun was throwing his last lingering beam across 
*this western world,' as I turned into the little cross road 
that led to my native place : all nature conspired to make me 
happy. To my left rolled the meandering James, 'mid hoary 
rocks and water kissing willows ; each wave glowing with 
the beams of day's descending sun. To my right the foliage- 
crowned forest waved to the zephyr of evening. The low- 
ing herds were returning to their owners, whose neatly 
whitewashed cottages spotted the distant valley, while ever 
and anouj the drowsy tinkle of the sheep fold bell struck 
eloquently upon the ear. I was all rapture, 

^ 'It seemed as if Heaven 

Had already the wreath of eternity shown.' 

" I fell into a delightful reverie. I fancied my father clasp- 
ing me in his arms ; my mother weeping with joy upon my 
neck ; the faithful domestics crowding in to see the wan- 
derer, and * last but not least' my own Louisa giving to my 
lips the long treasured kiss. Oh sweet, sweet dream why 
did'st thou so soon dissolve? 0, keen cold reality why did'st 
thou dispel the charm ! it 
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" I was aroused from my reverie by my horse stumbling, 
and on looking up I found in giving him the reins he had 
wandered from the road some distance into an open plain. 
The moon had risen and was pouring her mellow flood of 
light full upon me ; the blue vault of Heaven was bespangled 
with myriads of stars, while the soft gushing of a little 
creek rippling an,d sparkling in the moon beams, gave a 
holy beauty to the scene. I felt that I was intruding upon 
the unassuming worship of nature, to her Creator, and 
I left * alone in their glory' these quiet worshippers, not 
without mentally exclaiming, 

** ^ The hand that made them is divine.' 

" I rode on and was soon in sight of the village of — — 
I had to pass the churchyard before I reached my paternal 
roof. Recollections of childhood crowded upon me. An 
irresistible desire pervaded my bosom to see the grave stones, 
round which I had played 'hide and seek' in my school- 
boy days. 1 fastened my horse to the wall, opened the little 
wicket, and guided by the moon proceeded up the avenue. 
A tall monument attracted my attention. It was reared to 
a wealthy nabob ; a simple snow-white slab was laid over a 
before unoccupied spot, I read the inscription there also. It 
was to the memory of the village pastor, he who had so 
often taken me on his knee and poured heavenly instructions 
in my ears. I had not proceeded far before a large white 
grave-stone that I knew was not there when I left home, 
elicited my observation. I approached and read with feel- 
ings of horror — 
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Here 

repose in 

hope of a glorious 

resurrection, the remains 

of and , 



husband and wife, 

'Lovely and pleasant were they in 

their lives, and in death 

they were not 

divided.' 

" Grood God 1 My father and mother ! It seems to me now 
most unaccountable that I did not swoon or shriek ; but no, 
there I stood with burning forehead gazing at the cold mar- 
ble. Could I have wept, then had I been relieved, but tears 
were denied me. 

"The hopes and joys which a few hours before had 
swelled my bosom, were in a moment cruelly dashed to 
atoms. Slowly and thoughtfully I turned from the tomb, 
and walked from the churchyard. I mounted my horse 
mechanically and rode towards the homestead of my brighter 
hours. There stood my father's house, but no friendly light 
shone from the windows ; the fence was down, and the rank 
spear-grass growing luxuriantly in the yard. With a bleed- 
ing heart I rode on. From the little tavern arose loud bursts 
of laughter from its careless, thoughtless inmates. I alighted 
from my horse, gave him to the sleek black groom in attend- 
ance, and with a mournful heart took my seat. The landlord a 
bustling, money -loving and money-making fellow, came from 
his bar-room, from whence he had been administering strong 
potations to his customers, and taking his seat beside me, the 

llowing conversation took place. 

'* Heavy dew falling sir.' * Yes,' said I. *I reckon you 

4on^|^A^d to stay up here long as you hav e jjjb aggage ?' 
10* 
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* I don't know what I shall do,' said I. ' I am a native of 
this place sir, have been absent for a long time, have just 
returned from Philadelphia, and find my father and mother 
are both dead.' 

" < Why this isn't Mr. V 'The same,' I replied. 

"'Oh sir,' said he, 'what's done can't be helped; but 
you don't know young gentleman what sorrow you caused 
your father. The overseer told me that your father had not 
received a letter from you, notwithstanding he wrote to you 
often, and sent you money, and knew not what to think of 
your silence till he received a letter from a friend of the 
family, in which it was stated you had ruined your cha- 
racter, been seen drunk and in the watch-house, and at the 
gaming table ; don't be angry sir, but the old folks took on 
so that they both died « one fortnight after the news. Mr! 

attended to their concerns and had the stone raised 

over their remains ; folks say it was at the instance of Miss 
Louisa, his daughter, but poor thing, he will have to perform 
the same office for her in a few days, for she is dying with 
the consumption.' 

" I heard no more ! I flew to the house of Mr. and 

knocked at the door, it was opened by a servant girl who 
was startled at my wild appearance, and at that hour. 

'"You cannot see Mr. sir,' said she, 'his daughter 

is dying and he is with her and can't be seen.' I flew past 
the girl and rushed into the room where the suffering angel 
lay. Her father was bending over her wasted form adminis- 
tering a cordial. Several young ladies were weeping around 
her pillow; a venerable looking man whom my hasty glance 
told me was a dissenting minister, was reading aloud a por- 
tion of the book of God. 

" The company started in surprise at my wild appearand 
and the father turning on me a reproachful gl: 

•cjt*'..*... 
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claimed — ' Whoever you are young man, you can have but 
little feeling thus to intrude upon my griefs.' 

" * Begone,' I exclaimed wildly, * I will see my Louisa ; 
I will retrieve my injured character.' I scarcely know what 
I did not utter in my grief and distraction. The dying girl 
raised herself upon her emaciated arm, and beckoning me 
with her attenuated fingers to her bed, exclaimed in a low 
and tomb-like tone of voice, 'Edwin come here.' Oh how 
was she altered, how strangely altered ! * Edwin,' continued 
she, * I believe you are innocent of the crimes laid to your 
charge; but your parents aged as they were could not stand 
the shock. I warn you if you ever return to Philadelphia, 
to beware of Eugene Harris, I am confident he was the 
author of all this ruin.' 'O Harris,' I exclaimed, * wretch 
what mischief have you caused. My parents are dead and 
my Louisa dying.' 

" * Dying,' replied she as a smile of ineffable sweetness 
stole over her pallid cheek, *yes, but Edwin I die happy! 
triumphant! The miserable creature who has caused us so 
much sorrow, cannot harm me in the grave ; I bequeath him 
my forgiveness, and you I trust will pity and forgive him 
too.' 

"Although it was Louisa's dying request, I could not 
comply in my heart with it. *If I do,' I exclaimed wildly, 
*may the hurling thunderbolt fall on my devoted head! 
May the wild waving lightnings continually flash around 
my doomed spirit, and warring fiends contend for my soul 
when parting from my body !' * Young man,' said the minis- 
ter, 'what are you saying? remember where you are: you 
are in the chamber of a dying woman ; one who in imitation 
of her Lord and Master forgives her enemies and prays for 
[hem with her last breath. Recall thy rash oath and let us all 
.' Unconsciously I fell upon my knees and responsed 

r ■ 
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a loud amen as the preacher prayed for the happy flight of 
the departing spirit. We arose from our knees, all eyes 
were turned towards the couch of Louisa, her eyes were 
raised toward the heavens, a sweet smile seemed to play 
upon her lips — she was dead! From that moment I he- 
came a maniac, a wretched lunatic. I have a vague and 
indistinct recollection of going to the grave, of interrupting 
the minister in the burial service, of jumping upon the coffin 
and swearing like Hamlet, there to remain. I remember 
slightly the little boys laughing at me, and yoimg ladies 
weeping as they gazed upon me. Several times had I tried 
to commit suicide, but was as often frustrated. I was 
taken to , and as I have been told since was con- 
fined there five long years, though I knew it not. One 
afternoon after having been very unruly I fell into a deep 
sleep: when I awoke the full bright moon was shining 
through the little grated window of my cell — a balmy air 
stole into my room, and I felt for the first time for near six 
years that I was a rational being — yet I wondered how the 
cold iron should clasp my arms, and by degrees called to 
mind the graveyard shock, the death of Louisa, and the 
villainy of Harris. I passed the balance of the night in 
conning over the history of my past life, the last six years 
of which had been a perfect blank. 

"In the morning, my keeper who was a humane and 
benevolent man, came as usual to see how I fared : he was 
surprised at the alteration of my countenance and called 
me by name. A man of his experience could easily tell 
the permanent return of reason, from those brief lucid mo- 
ments the poor maniac is sometimes allowed ; he raised me 
up, kindly answered my enquiries, and led me into his own 
house. He insisted that I should remain at his house 
my property should be disposed of, and put me in posses 
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of the facts of those circumstances which had consigned 
my parents to the tomb, and hastened the dissolution of 
Louisa. It seemed that the malicious Harris had plotted 
and too successfully wrought my ruin. The letter which 
my keeper obtained for me, I knew to be the hand writing 
of Harris, and the means by which he injected his damna- 
ble falsehoods into my parents and friends' bosoms, were 
such as a fiend could only devise and a devil execute. He 
had from the moment I ordered him from my presence, left 
the college, and commenced the regular occupation of black 
leg; had written an anonymous letter to my father, in- 
tercepted my fathers' letters to me, had an agent in the 

village of to take out mine to my father, and thus was 

our communication cut ofi*. To show what a villain Harris 
was, I will give the letter which he wrote to my father. 

" * Philadelphia^ March — , 18 — . 
"'Dear Sir, 

" ' A friend of the family takes the painful 
liberty to announce to you the utter ruin and disgrace of your 
only child ; he has left this city however, and no one knows 
whither he has gone ; not however has he leftli^re without 
swindling every student he could impose upon: seduced 
the daughter of a respectable mechanic, and left her to th^' 
mercy of the world ; driven as she has been from her father's 
house. Nothing but regard for the family could induce 
me to acquaint you with these distressing facts, nor to con- 
ceal my real name from you. 

" ' Your true friend, 

«'A. Z.' 

^' My doting parents were too much shocked at the infor- 
wtion, to detect the very probable falsehoods contained in 
vLb btter, and in a short time after this friendly epistle 
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reached one grave received my parents, and the amiahle 

Louisa, unahle to bear up under the affliction too soon fol-'. 
lowed. • 

" I returned to Richmond and took lodgings at the Eagle ^^ 
Hotel. Time and disease had wrought a change, a bitter ^ 
change in my appearance. My hair which once would have 
rivalled the raven's jetty wing, had become white as the 
mountain snow. Premature old age had crept upon me. 

"One evening during the prevalence of that disease, 
which swept away in indiscriminate groups, the young and 
old, the grave and gay ; I mean the cholera, I strolled upon 
the ' French Garden" hill. It was growing late and fearing 
the influence of the night air, upon my already shattered 
system, I turned to go back to my lodgings, when I was 
accosted by a wretched beggar, who asked alms of me. I 
gave him a dollar and was turning away from the loath- 
some object, when he exclaimed in a husky tone of voice, 
* thank you, stranger, you shall ever have the grateful 
prayers of Eugene Harris.' 

"I started as if stung by an adder! For a moment I 
thought of annihilating the wretch on the spot, but it was but 
for a moment. The vengeance of Heaven had overtaken 
him in his reckless course, and after having been fleeced by 
black legs of the baser sort, he had wandered over the coun- 
try a prey to loathsome disease and the stings of conscience, 
and was now the tenant of the common poorhouse. As I 
left him I observed, ' unhappy man ! in you I behold the 
author of all my woes. I was happy and you were the first 
to plant a thorn in the pillow of my peace, but may the Gk)d 

of mercy forgive you as freely as does Edwin .' I did 

not trust myself with a second look at him, my heart begun 
to contradict the words of my lips, and I begun to fear for 
myself J **s 
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hat night the unhappy heing breathed his last, in the 
excruciating tortures of body and mind. The stings 
Lscience^had fastened upon him; he was taken with 
ey ailing disease and died as all slanderers must die, 
jitely miserable. 

have been here for two years and you are the only 
1 that I have found who has interested himself in my 
md to you have I resolved to tell the story of my life, 
e cherished life in this world, in hope of peace and 
aess in the next. I am one of those who believe that 
1 the storms which we feel in this cold world shall 
,' kindred spirits will be re-united to part no more. I 
neithcL * kith or kin' that I know of, and save you, 
g stranger, no friend in whose bosom I can pour out 
oes. I am indeed ' a stranger in the land of my fathers.' 

^* ^ 1 feel like one who treads alone, 
Some banquet hail deserted ; 
Whose lights are fled, whose garland's dead, 
And all but he departed.' 

h my sainted Louisa ! 

** *ir that high world which lies beyond 
Our own, surviving love endears; 
If there the cberisht^d heart be fond. 
The eye the sanne, oxcept in tears — 
How welcome those untrodden spheres ! 
How sweet this very hour to die !' 

IThen this incoherent manuscript meets thine eye my 
i, learn a lesson from my life. Beware of the slan- 
, shun the company of the vicious and you may escape 
^ils into which I have been thrown. If when I have 
slumbering in the tomb, cold and dark as it is, these 
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lines strike the eye of any who have been addicted to the 
yice of slander, let them take warning from the fate of the 
miserable Harris ; for though you may for aw]|ile prosper in 
your iniquity, rest assured, * your sin will find you out,' and 
conscience in the last hour of struggling nature, will paint 
upon the forehead of thy soul in characters of fire, *The 
Slanderer's Reward,' even damnation, ere the quivering 
spirit has left the body — but I must stop ! The sickness of 
death is at my heart ! — Louisa I hasten to thine embrace !" 
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The young village maid when with flowers she dresses 
Her dark flowing hair for some festival day ; 
Will think of thy fate till neglecting her tresses, 
She mournfully turns from the mirror away. 
Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber, 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept ; 
With many a shell in whose hollow wreath'd chamber, 
The Peris of Ocean by moonlight have slept. 

Lalla Rookh. 



It seems to the eye of the gazer as he surveys the flourish- 
ing cities, prosperous towns and thriving villages of this 
extensive republic, that the hand of magic has been busy in 
promoting those improvements, and exteilding the lines of 
civilization. Where a few years ago nought was heard but 
th^ deep echoes of the woodman's axe, now is caught the 
busy hum of voices, and where here and there, a storm rocked 
wigwam reared its rude front, are to be seen neat rows of 
store-houses, and handsome family residences. 

It is, however, a great pity that a blessing as valuable as 

civilization must be, should, in so many instances as history 

has furnished us with, be erected upon the ills and wrongs 

of others. Our own nation stands conspicuous on the list ; 

and however much we may prize the behest, we must, if 

possessed of a sensitive spirit, drop a tear over the wrongs 

of those whom we have driven from the soil that gave them 

birth, and the land where their souls' most exquisite feelings 

11 
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were enshrined. Few, very few of those free bom sons of 
the forest remain ; one by one, their tribes disappear, or be- 
come merged in others ; and a few years hence, the genius of 
their destiny may be seen by the poet's eye, and even now 
presents itself to the warm imagination, dropping its final 
tear over the mound that wraps the remains of the last savage 
warrior. 

Could the "father of waters," as it moans along some por- 
tions of its once rugged shores, speak, it would tell of the 
many daring deeds of those whose bones either pave its bed, 
or slumber beside its tributaries unknown, "their very being 

in dispute." The flourishing town of , situated on the 

Mississippi, is one among the many over which the magician's 
wand has waved ; houses, and handsome ones too, are now 
standing where but a very few years back an almost inter- 
minable forest waved its dark foliage. At the time our tale 

commences there stood in but two huts; these were 

rudely constructed, and have long since been scattered to the 
"four winds of heaven," and been supplied with those neat 
and commodious buildings that meet the eye as you are waft- 
ed along the bosom of this inexhaustible "waste of waters." 
The huts first mentioned, were used only at particular sea- 
sons ; had been reared by a company of hunters, and when 
the time of hunting the bison had gone by, were left till 
wanted, in the care of wolves, panthers and savages. They 
had continued their occupation for several seasons without 
any disturbance from man or beast, and had finally become 
assured by previous experience, that no danger from any foe 
need be expected. One night, after having been very suc- 
cessful in the chase, they retired to rest without the usual 
precaution of placing a sentinel at the doorway. The fire 
had become nearly extinct and glowed faintly upon the rude 
hearth where it lay. On a sudden, the whole room was illu- 
minated, and the watchdog, with an agonizing yell, sprang 
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into the room, gave two or three gasps and died. All was 
the work of a moment. In another instant, the loud, long, 
fiend-like yell that rose above the moaning winds, told in 
language too plain to be misunderstood, that their doom was 
sealed, unless Providence should signally display itself in 
their behalf. The hunters, with that brevity which distin- 
guishes that clalss of men, were not slow in meeting the foe. 
Their rifles were soon cracking through the forest, and the 
savages who attacked their rude huts, soon found they had a 
determined enemy to deal with. Their manner of warfare 
is known to all: without meeting on the plain, they lie in 
ambush, and fight generally from behind a tree. 

Among the hunters was a father and a son named Wood- 
son; the young man was devoted to his father, and the father's 
soul was bound up in that boy. Often would the old man 
gaze out from the door of his rude hut upon his sturdy boy as 
equipped for the chase, he strode along in the pride and beauty 
of health and manhood. There was all in that boy to make 
his father love him ; a noble soul, a determined spirit, and an 
affectionate disposition. On the night in question, the son 
and father fought side by side, and the balls wh,ich sped 
in rapid succession from their rifles, sent many a red man to 
the eternal world. 

As the elder Woodson leaned forward from the tree which 
served him as a shield from the weapons of the Indians, a 
wily savage who had watched their movements, fired ; the 
ball pierced the old man's side ; his son saw him stagger, 
and the next moment he lay bleeding in his arms. Bearing 
his charge from the immediate scene of carnage, he laid him 
down beneath a tree,^ and tearing his hunting shirt, vainly 
endeavored to stanch the wounds of the evidently dying 
man. It was a scene of peculiar interest, and would have 
been a fine subject for the painter's pencil. The moon 
dimly shining amid the smoke of the burning cabins ; the 
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naked form of a gaunt savage gliding occasionally from tree 
to tree ; the rude dressed hunters pouring their death-telling 
bullets among the large trees of the forest: in the distance, 
the form of young Woodson kneeling beside his dying father, 
all grouped together on canvass, would have presented a 
scene of thrilling interest. 

The film of death was gathering around the eyes of the old 
hunter, and instead of those softer emotions taking place in 
his bosom which we would suppose death would bring with 
it, it seemed that a burning desire of revenge took possession 
of his soul. With an almost super-human energy, he raised 
himself upon his arm, and grasping his son by the hand, ex- 
claimed in tones rendered hoarse by passion, " George, you 
must revenge me." "I will, my father," exclaimed the boy, 
"revenge you." "Swear," said the old man, "swear you 
will spare neither sex or age among the savages ; that you will 
never falter in your course till blood — savage blood shall run 
as free as the waters for this night's work." " I swear," ex- 
claimed the young man, "that I will forego the pleasures of 
civilization; I will use all manner of deception; I will try by 
stratagem, and in open warfare, and never, never will I be 
satisfied till my name shall become terrible with the savages, 
and associated with deeds of violence towards them. I 
swear," he continued, turning to his father — but the struggle 
was over, and the moon, for a while shining brightly on the 
spot, revealed to him the stem impress of death upon the 
glazed eye and clenched teeth of the old man. The young 
man bore him a little into the shade, and dashing from his 
eye a tear that had involuntarily started, he rushed again to 
the scene of combat. An Indian crossed his path, and ere 
the savage could think, young George sprang upon him, and 
snatching from his belt the tomahawk that was suspended, 
he buried it in the brain of the savage. The sight of Indian 
blood seemed to give new vigor to his exertions, with a yell 
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more terrific than that of the Indians, he rushed into the 
fray; the savages in mute wonder gazed upon the heing that 
flew from place to place, dealing death and terror around 
him; eyen his fellow-hunters in astonishment looked upon 
the transformed George. Like the spirit of annihilation 
he scattered death and consternation at every turn, till 
the Indians simultaneously rushed from the place, believing 
that the evil genius of their destiny, had in bodily shape 
espoused the white man's cause. When the little band of 
hunters hailed the first blushes of the rising mom, it was 
with feelings far difiierent from those that swelled their 
bosoms the day before. Their company which had consisted 
of twenty-five was reduced to eight, "slowly and sadly" 
they proceeded to bury their dead, and bidding farewell to 
the bloody forest, took their departure for the abodes of civi- 
lization. " I wonder where George Woodson is?" said one of 
the hunters, and with the inquiry persuaded his companions 
to return and seek him. They found him sitting on the 
trunk of a decayed tree, his eyes fixed intently upon the 
earth and his teeth firmly clenched together. " Come, George, 
we are going home, get up and let's be ofi"," said one of 
the men; "home" echoed the unfortunate youth, "home, I 
am perfectly at home; my father lies unavenged in these 
wilds and here will I stay and rove through these forests till 
my soul's vengeance is completely glutted. I will not return 
to the enjoyments of civilization, I have sworn to forego 
them, and never will I enter the settlements again, unless 
for ammunition, or driven by the keenest hunger or the most 
dreadful cold." "Then boy I must stay with you," said old 
Phil, one of the hunters, "and you see fellows, as the lad 
will have his own way, I must stay with him to take care of 
him, for Lord ! I wouldn't he should wander through these 
woods alone for the best dozen of beavers I ever seed ;" and 

with this humane discourse he concluded by telling them 

11* 
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good bye, and taking his seat beside the unhappy yOung man 
endeavored in his blunt and uncouth manner to console him. 
"Well now, its not of no use" said the old fellow, "George 
to take on so mightily; the old man wcut old^^ (and here 
he laid an emphasis upon "was old,") " and couldn't have 
lived much longer, and these cursed Injins may be have the 
sin to answer for, that some one else mought, if they hadn't 
killed him, may be a panther mought have dug it into his 
back, and I'd rather die by a rifle ball any time than be 
clawed by such a varmint." With this, and such like he 
endeavored to give consolation to the young hunter. George 
interrupted him only, by swearing vengeance against the 
whole race of savages. "Well I declare" said the old fellow, 
"if the Injin hadn't kilt the old man, he mought have kilt 
him, and on the principles of true hunters' warfare, I don't 
see why you should go to kill a man's relations for what he 
does." And thus with his unaffected logic did the old fellow 
try to dissuade him from his purpose, but it was of no avail: 
the nature and disposition of the youth seemed altered, and 
in the place of that mildness which had once characterised 
him, a stern savage ferocity took possession of his bosom. 

It is useless to enumerate the many artifices he employed 
to decoy the savages from their places of concealment, suffice 
it his name had become terrible to his foes. On one occa- 
sion he succeeded in entrapping the daughter of one of the 
chiefs, and her he determined to make an instrument by 
which to carry farther his encroachments. From her he 
learned that her father was near seventy years old ; that he 
was frequently left alone by the tribe when they were 
engaged in hunting, and that in about two moons they con- 
templated performing an expedition that would detain them 
several days. Glorying in having an opportunity of wreak- 
ing his wrath upon one to whom the tribe paid such respect 
and veneration, he employed his art to make the girl believe 
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he loved her; and that he must go to her father to get his 
consent, but added he, '^ there must none but you hear me 
ask him, for men of my nation never make proposals to any 
but the father, and he must be alone ; so when the tribe departs 
on their expedition we will go to him together." 

^^ And will the pale face wed an Indian?" asked she in the 
deep musical language of her tribe, ''will he take her to his 
wigwam, and hunt the red deer for her? and will he love 
her nation?" 

There was something in her keen eye that told the hunter 
he should proceed cautiously with his victim. "Yes," said 
he "I will." 

"Well the Singing Bird will go to your wigwam, and 
cook you meat, and fix your moccasins, and live and die with 
you." 

"Swear," said the hunter, "you will take me to your father 
and that your tribe shall not molest me." 
• "I swear" exclaimed the girl in a deep guttural voice, 
"none of the tribe shall see you, and if you die I will die 
too." 

Woodson knew that an Indian's oath was sacred and he 
rejoiced in heart that his enemies would gnash in anguish 
when they knew that the chief had been betrayed by his own 
daughter ! 

The time at length arrived; old Phil was employed in 
forming a canoe, and on the morning it was finished, the 
heart of Woodson beat almost audibly with contending 
emotions, for savage as had grown his bosom, he could not 
contemplate the deed he was about to perpetrate without a 
shudder. The shades of evening had begun to lengthen, 
when the "Singing Bird" came forth and with light step 
bounded into the canoe. 

She had dressed her hair with the wild flowers that spotted 
the banks of the river, and seemed to the eye of old Phil 
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like some bride of the settlements, instead of an Indian girl. 
Leaving old Phil until he should return with his bride (for 
he had not dared to break his intentions to the good old man 
who would have frustrated him,) Woodson took his rifle and 
jumping into the canoe, he was soon out upon the broad cur- 
rent. Turning to the " Singing Bird" he related how his father 
had died and the grief it had caused him. The '' Singing 
Bird" listened for awhile, but ere her companion was aware 
she seized the rifle and fired its contents through the side of 
the boat, then springing to the side where the ball had passed 
through she gave it a tilt and in a few seconds it was fast 
filling and settling for the bottom. 

Then it was that her wild, rich, and almost superhuman 
song, rose upon the winds ! " The pale face came to our forests ; 
we killed our game, we built our wigwams; but the pale 
faces burnt our wigwams, and hunted down our game. The 
pale face sought an Indian bride, but the Great Spirit whis- 
pered to the Singing Bird * be ware; he seeks to kill the Chief 
of many winters,' and the Singing Bird promised if the pale 
face died she would die too ! when did an Indian maid ever 
break her word? the pale face dies and the Indian maid goes 
to the place where her mother has gone." 
The sun was sending its broad beams out upon the waters 
* as it sunk far off 'neath a wave. The doomed Woodson 
gave up all hopes ; while the intrepid girl was proudly con- 
templating with unquailing eye the setting sun. " The Great 
Spirit smiles on the deed I have done ; he beckons me to come," 
exclaimed she, more wildly than before, and with a shriek that 
seemed to rend the heavens, she sprung from the canoe which 
had already filled with water, into the warring waves. A few 
struggles and she sunk from view. The hunter essayed a 
few natural strokes upon the wild waters that foamed around 
him, but they were only the agonies of expiring nature and 
were toon over and over forever. Old Phil waited for seyeral 
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I days, but his companion not returning, he concluded that the 
savages had murdered him, and that his best plan was, to 
make his own way back to the settlements as fast as possi- 
ble. The boatmen (Lord knows how they found out the 
affair on the water) as they ply their craft from port to port, 
while away the hours by telling this and similar stories which 
perhaps originated with these rude but kind souls. 
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THE VISIONARY. 



-Beautiful! 



I linpfer yet with Nature, for the nigrht 
Hath been to me a more familiar face 
Than that of man ; and in her starry shade 
Of dim and solitary loveliness, 
I learned the language of another world ! 

Byron's Manfrkd« 

The lingering beams of the expiring sun forced their way 
into the little chamber of the dying Eugene Vortel, as I 
opened the door that,entered from the portico into his room. 
It was one of those calm evenings in June, when Nature as 
if she designed to charm the heart of man into admiration, 
had flung around her, her loveliest mantle ; the little stream 
that rolled in the front of the white cottage in which the 
dying youth lay, leaped laughingly along over its pebbly bed 
sending ever and anon its soft music to the ear. The 
flowers breathed forth their fragrance upon the winds, and 
the green foliage bowed gently to the whispering breeze. 
Tl;^e sky was as blue and as beautiful as an infant's eye ; and 
as the bleating herds mingled their soft and winning mur- 
murs with the gay song of the shepherd boy, who would 
have thought that in the midst of all this loveliness there 
was one whose spirit was about passing the threshold of its 
earthly habitation? Eugene Vortel had been the friend and 
companion of my earlier days. With his name was asso- 
ciated some of the most delightful reminiscences. We 
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were in the same class at the school, lodged in the same 
room, were partners in the same juvenile sports, and it is not 
to be wondered at that the friendship thus formed between 
two unsophisticated souls (for we were then pure in spirit) 
should "grow with our growth and strengthen with our 
strength." From my earliest recollection of his character it 
was for contemplation, and if ever the shrine of nature had 
an ardent enthusiastic devotee, that devotee was Vortel. 
Often would he take his solitary rambles along the river's 
side, and for hours sit on some projecting rock, watching 
the whirling eddies as they bore along in their might, the 
fragments of bark that had been washed from the mountains; ' 
and as the beams of the sinking sun would light the waters 
with their dying brightness, he would with all the raptures 
of an ardent lover, feast upon the sight till the god of day 
had paled into nothingness. 

Often have I awakened in the night and found him up at 
the window contemplating the moonlit skies, with an inten- 
sity so mournful, yet so ardent that he would seem like some 
Chaldean reading in the position of the heavenly hosts his 
weal or wo. I remember one evening when we had returned 
from a little party in the neighborhood, that fatigued and 
suffering with a head-ach I retired to bed immediately, and 
as my friend was disrobing himself at the same time I did 
not doubt but he would soon follow my example. It was 
near eleven o'clock when we got home. I suppose I had 
been in bed about two hours when I was awakened by a 
groan so hopeless and so startling that I sprung out of my 
bed. Eugene was standing in his night clothes at the case- 
ment and although the wind blew keen and cold, as the $ 
moonlight fell obliquely upon his features, large drops of < 
perspiration were standing upon his forehead and cheeks; 
his eyes though far retired in his head, gleamed with an 
unnatural fire, his teeth were firmly clenched, and his short 
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lespirations convincecl me he was at that moment laboring 
under some powerful mental excitement. 

"For heaven's sake my dear Vortel," said I, "what is the 
matter? Speak and relieve my anxiety." Seizing me with 
a maniac's grasp with his left hand, he slowly raised the 
finger of his right to his lip as if to enjoin silence. "Hush ! 
hush!" whispered he in a low tone, "or we are ruined. If 
it bursts," added he in a still lower tone, "we are ruined, 
ruined forever." 

"Vortel," said I, alarmed at his manner, "let me call the 
servant, and send for a doctor, you are under a strong nervous 
excitement and stand in need of medical treatment." 

He looked at me in a manner so mournful that I could not 
refrain from tears. "Do not send for a doctor" said he, "he 
could do me no good. Physicians can heal our bodily com- 
plaints, but my disease is here," laying his hand upon his 
heart. "I am sorry my childish conduct should give you 
alarm. I am frequently subject to like attacks, but soon 
recover from them, go back to bed and I will do so likewise, 
and if you will permit me," added he, "I will take a part ot 
yours," so saying, he leaped into bed, and nestling his head 
in my bosom was soon in a profound sleep. He ayroke in 
the morning much refreshed, and when I rallied him on his 
fright he tried to be gay, and attributing the disturbance to 
nightmare, seemed to wish to forget it. On the following 
evening he asked me to take a stroll with him, and accord- 
ingly we bent our footsteps across the lawn to a beautiful 
hill that reared itself gradually to a summit from which the 
surrounding country could be seen to the best advantage. 
One topic introduced another, till turning suddenly he ob- 
served, "did you not think very strangely of me last night?" 
I told him that I was a little startled at his singular conduct, 
but that I attributed it to the cause he had mentioned in the 

morning, viz: nightmare. "I am not superstitious" said he, 

12 
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"but could I convince yon what I saw last night was no 
delusion of the brain, I would attempt it, but as I know you 
are incredulous, I will not bother you with it." 

"By all means Eugene," said I, "let me hear your story, 
and if you assert positively that you saw or heard things not 
commonly seen or heard by men, my knowledge of your cha- 
racter for veracity of course will ensure you my assent to your 
disclosure." 

He proceeded — "I had been sitting at the window about 
half an hour, when I was attracted by an unusual light that 
seemed to spread itself over every object, rendering the most 
minute and distant, perfectly palpable to the naked eye. At 
first I supposed the house was on fire, and was about to give 
an alarm, when I was startled at a long trail of bluish light, 
that seemed to coil itself among the stars for a moment, and 
then with fearful rapidity make a serpentine course across 
the heavens. As it returned I could hear reports like distant 
artillery, and at every peal the stars through which the fire 
ran dropped from the skies. Spell bound — I thought the last 
hour of time had commenced its march, and with eager ear 
I listened to catch the first notes of the thrilling trump of 
God. As the flame continued its career to and fro along the 
skies, I beheld my favorite star, that which trembles yonder 
over our little chamber, suddenly glow with an insufiferable 
splendor, and on its disk was written 'Prepare,' in large 
characters of blackness; such was the intensity of the flame 
that surrounded the characters, that they stood forth in bold 
relief, while a voice solemn as the tombs fell on my ear, 'if 
it bursts you are ruined !' I looked again, it was shivered into 
ten thousand atoms, and groaning in the agony of my soul, 
I awoke you. No sooner had you spoken to me, than the 
flame which before had been playing wildly across the skies, 
melted away, the distant roar ceased and my own beautiful 
star shone out again with its wonted sweetness; but such 
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were my fears that it would again make a fearful display, 
that I entreated you to be silent. I am sure it is an omen of 
my death; an irresistible impression is on my mind that I 
shall die very soon, and if so I wish you, my firiend, to bury 
me in yonder little dell, that the star upon which I loved to 
gaze in life, may shine sweetly over my grave." 

I tried to rally him out of his melancholy notions, and 
although I had promised to give credence to his statements, 
I was convinced it was nothing more than the effect of a 
bad dream or severe nightmare. But nothing could chase 
the gloom from his spirit ; sadness had woven a mantle for 
his mind, and in that mantle shrouded, the mind refused to 
look forth with joy and gladness. It was in vain after that 
hour, I would take him into company, and "from sport to 
sport," fly with my friend in order to divert his mind from 
the object of its disquietudes. "The memory of the past 
was there I" and that dream (for it could be nothing else) 
haunted him with its dreadful imagery, till he settled down 
in a melancholy so perfectly hopeless, that his friends who 
entirely despaired of him, requested that I would watch over 
him, and attend to his little wants. He would sit for hours 
at the casement and watch the progress of the star of his 
love. Sometimes he would leave his food untasted for a 
whole day, and when he did eat he would devour it with the 
rapacity of a tiger, and as soon as he had finished, he would 
again relapse into his mild and inoffensive melancholy. It 
was with regret that I perceived his health giving way, and 
the flre of his intellectual eye fast dimming into death. 
Spring with her buds and blossoms had already thrown her 
rich favors upon the surrounding scenery. The little birds 
sang merrily, but alas, their notes of gladness fell unheeded 
upon the ear of Vortel ! The flowers from beneath the little 
window, sprang up invitingly to his hand but he shrunk from 
their touch ! If he smiled at any remark made in his pre- 
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sence, the mournful expression his features assumed immedi- 
ately after, could not fail to startle a tear from the beholder's 
eye. It was distressing to me to behold my young friend 
and associate thus becoming his own murderer, and what 
could I do ? He had a sister at a boarding school some forty 
or fifty miles distant, and as the last resort I determined to 
send for her to assist me in watching him, hoping that her 
presence might in a measure charm away his sadness. 
Maria Vortel was a charming girl ! I never had seen her 
before, but the first glance she gave me with her blue eye 
as she alighted from the chaise, made me feel the most sin- 
gular sensation I ever experienced. She was about sixteen ; 
rather small for her age, fair skin, chesnut curls hanging in 
rich profusion about her alabaster neck, and a mouth of 
such sweetness that when its coral lips parted to speak you 
were enchained, captivated irresistibly by the music of her 
voice. The presence of Maria afforded Eugene only a tem- 
porary relief; he soon relapsed into his despondency, and 
was only happy when he could distinguish by its brightness 
the star that had led him so far astray from the path of rea- 
son. May had passed, and June made its appearance, yet no 
change for the better appeared in Vortel ; on the contrary he 
had become so weak for several days past, that he could not 
take as usual his seat at the casement. He was compelled, 
from excessive debility to keep his bed, and the physician 
whom I had called in some time back, declared it as his 
opinion that Vortel could not live many days longer. It 
was on the evening with which I have introduced my story, 
that VortePs physician had called on me to be particular, as 
he expected that his patient could not live the night out. 
When I entered the chamber of the unfortunate Eugene he 
was asleep, but Maria was watching his pillow with the 
holy intensity of a devoted sister. " He is asleep," said she, 
as I entered, "but poor fellow he is nearly off." I respected 
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Maria's grief, and as I pressed her hand our tears mingled 
together. Let not the ascetic blame the act. Those who 
eould, hut little know the sympathy that watchers in a sick 
room feel -, the feeling is not that of a carnal character ; hut 
such as might with becoming propriety swell the bosoms of 
angels. The sun had sunk, and was succeeded by a cahn 
star-lit sky. Maria was engaged in reading a small Bihle 
that lay on the little candle-stand, and I in watching the 
varying emotions of the sleeper's countenance. Waking 
with a faint smile, quivering upon his bloodless lip, he called 
me to his bed-side. "I have," said he, "a request to make 
of you, my constant friend and companion ere I go: my 
dear sister will soon be without a brother: will yow," he 
continued in a low and earnest tone, "be a brother to Ma- 
ria ?" I gave him my solemn assurance that as far as I could 
do towards rendering Maria happy, I should with pleasure 
and heartfelt satisfaction perform. He seemed satisfied, and 
observed " I have been very troublesome to you, but my dear 
friend I have one more request to make and I will trouble 
you no more. Just take me to the portico that I may once 
more gaze upon that star, whose loveliness, and yet whose 
terrors have been the theme of my soul for so long time 
past." There was an earnestness in his tone that I could not 
resi^, and with the assistance of Maria I placed him in the 
arm chair and wheeled it into the portico. He smiled as he 
looked up once more to the heavens, and catching the beams 
of his peculiar planet, he faintly articulated, "thank God." 
It was the last word he uttered — he was dead ! He had lived 
a worshipper at the altar of nature, and he died clinging to 
her shrine with all the enthusiasm of a Visionary. The 
lovely Maria was borne from the portico in a fainting fit, and 
with assistance I performed the melancholy task of shroud- 
ing my friend's mortal remains. On the morrow he was 

buried, as he had requested, in the little dell, that his star, 
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as he said, when it reached its altitude might heam softly 
upon the little spot. 

A twelvemonth after, and Maria and myself were united, 
and often do we of a hright starlight night go to the grave 
of our lamented Eugene, and with tear-drops water the wild 
rose bush that sheds its sweet leaves upon his grave. Among 
his papers was found the following ; which is furnished not 
so much on account of its poetic merit, as an evidence of 
the state of his miud. 

" I lovo at twilighf 8 wild romantic hour 
To wander forth alone ; for then the soul 
Can freely rove beyond its clod, no power 
Of earth to give its eagle flights control. 
To feel the balmy wind fanning one^s cheek ; 
To hear the noise of distant murmVing rill, 
Touching the ear like those wild harps, that speak 
Their low mysterious numbers, till they fill 
The soul with strange imaginings ; as though 
Some lonely spirit murmured its sad song 
To sorrow-stricken winds ; now falling low ; 
Now rising, borne impetuously along — 
Is pleasant ;^-for methinks the saintly dead 
Of other years, are here ; the very trees 
Seem in the dim light that the pale stars shed. 
To live ; and voices strange are on the breeze. 
Oh thou bright star! that rulest my soul, arise, 
Send forth thy glorious beams that I may see 
The inlet to the spirit^s home* the skies 
Where I shall soon rove unoonfined and free.** 



THE STONE HOUSE. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Fast by a river's side, 
With woody hill o'er hill encompassed round. 

It was 1 ween a lovely spot of ground. 

Thompson. 

" Come , let's take a walk," said my old friend and 

school-fellow Granville , as putting his arm in mine, he 

pulled me from the door of the Eagle Hotel. We had met 
that day after a separation of nine years, during which time 
I had been sauntering from place to place, " seeking rest and 
finding none;" he had been more prosperous than myself, 
he had continued in Richmond, gone to live with a mer- 
chant, and in a very short time became a partner in a very 
extensive business. But prosperity had not acted upon my 
friend as it does on too many; he was the same frank, 
honest, open-hearted fellow I knew him to be in our school- 
boy days ; and now we had met again after so long a sepa- 
ration, we determined as I was to leave Richmond in a few 
weeks to be together as much as possible. 

The moon was shedding " her silrery light on tow'r and 
tree," when we started on our ramble. In our conversation 
not an incident of our early life was forgotten; and the 
pranks we used to play upon our old schoolmaster in the 

village of were all repeated with a zest, that showed 

that neither had forgotten our days of << birch and ferule." 
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We continued our walk below the Union; an aperture in |^' 

the row of buildings beyond that beautiful establishment, ^ 

occasioned by fire, made room for the moonbeams to play ! ' 

upon the opposite buildings. I was struck with the appear- l^' 

ance of one house in the handsome row of fashionable I 

mansions that graced the street ; unlike its neighbors it was I 

It* 
small, simple, and unostentatious. It looked like some pri- I ' 

mitive disciple of Fox's, reproving by its meek and lowly y 
appearance, the worldly vanity and unholy finery that dis- 
tinguished its companions. A low, square building of stone, 
its materials had once been separate, but age had blended 
them into one, and cemented the blocks of stone so firmly 
together, that like the union of our States it was " one and 
the same." 
My friend perceiving that the little building had taken my 

attention, observed, " if you will go and sit down on 

that pile of timber, I will tell you a story in which that old 
house was a conspicuous actor." There was a playful kind 
of melancholy in his voice, as he made the observation, 
that created in me a desire to hear the story. " You observe," 
said he as we sat down, " that little building bears the marks 
of age, and well it may ; for if report be true, a century or 
more must have elapsed since it was reared. My grandfather 
who is now in heaven, used to amuse my sister and myself 
by telling over the occurrences of his early life, and among 
others, a circumstance which took place at that old house, 
was the most conspicuous. Long, long before our glorious 
Revolution, a few of that little band whose names are iden- 
tified with the early history of our country, moved high up 
the Powhatan river; where you see those splendid man- 
sions now, were nothing but extensive woods, with here 
and there a little hut reared by the skill and ingenuity of 
those pioneers of a now proud and happy na-ion. As in all 
communities there must be some one to act as head, so this 
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Bmall band pitched upon one of their members to be their 
> Q governor, Mr. Milbank, a gentleman who with talents and 
Qt good sense, united an amiable disposition and benevolent 
» disinterestedness. Bles^ with such a ruler, and troubled 
jj. with no office-seekers, their days glided on like the bright 
If Powhatan which lay like a chrystal sheet a few rods from 
^ their little settlement, calm and undisturbed. That little 
j. stone house was the governor's, and the first building except 
of wood that was raised in Richmond. The savages who 
had long peopled these wilds had already begun to move 
farther back, and the few who remained to watch the bones 
' of their fathers, were the friends of the white man. Mr. 
Milbank had a daughter, an only child, about sixteen years 
old, and if my grandfather was correct, she was one of the 
most beautiful women to be found. A form as graceful as 
Venus, with a face as lovely as an angel might desire to 
wear; her hair was not bright enough to be called golden, 
but it hung'like clustering vines down her snowy neck; her 
cheeks were " like lilies dipped in wine," and her eyes of 
such heavenly melting blue, that it would be sacrilege to 
describe them. Such was the lovely Marian Milbank, such 
the fair exotic of this western world. Is it to be wondered 
that her charms should captivate the afiections of a ^' neigh- 
bor's son," and that he should sue for her hand in marriage? 
Suffice it that he had already won her heart. Edwin Wat- 
son, the youth of her choice, was in every respect worthy 
of her; and Mr. Milbank, who in being happy himself, always 
consulted the happiness of his daughter, gave his consent. 
An early day was appointed and the parson, a member of 
Mr. Milbank's household, prepared himself for the occasion. 
The day arrived, ushered in by the singing of birds and 
gentle whispering breezes. Noon arrived and the happy 
pftir impatient for the completion of thoir felicity, wandered 
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through the little honeysuckle arbor, down the grassy walks 
and up the hill in the rear of the house. 

Without distinction all the neighbors attended the* nuptials 
of the amiable twain. The house was lighted with becom* 
ing taste, and the moon shone out with more than her usual 
lustre; the winds glided over the bosom of the Powhatan, 
which reflecting back the moonbeams ever and anon, looked 
like a sea of liquid gold. Who could have thought that 
aught was near to mar this happy scene? Scarcely had the 
grey-haired minister begun the service when a band of fero- 
cious Spaniards rushed in the room. The women shrieked, 
the priest terror-stricken, dropped the prayer book from his 
hands, the lovely Marian fainted on the bosom of her lover. 
Mr. Milbank, with agitation, demanded what could be the 
object of their visit. "We are the sworn enemies of man- 
kind," exclaimed their leader. "We belong to no nation 
under heaven, we fight under our own flag, give no quartern, 
and ask none. So you may all prepare to die," continued 
he as he aimed a blow at one of the young men which 
severed his head in twain. The loud shriek which rote 
from the house at this hellish deed was answered by an 
almost unearthly yell from without, and ere the Spaniard 
could recover from his surprise at the noise, he lay a wel- 
tering corpse beside the murdered youth : a tomahawk with 
well directed aim had clove his skull asunder, and as his 
brains spattered upon the wall, the Spaniards all rushed 
from the house to meet this unexpected foe. Near where 
we sit there was a large opening, and on this spot 'tis said 
the sanguinary battle was fought — about twenty Indians 
rushed from the wood upon the pirates. The savage pro- 
pensities were excited, and each fought as though a nation 
depended upon their success. Mr. Milbank, was immedi- 
ately aware that a small tribe of friendly Indians, who lived 
a mile or two ofi" were the guardian angels, who had come 
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to the rescue of this little colony, and fearing that his daugh- 
ter might be injured, told Edwin to carry her to the back of 
yonder hill and stay till the fray was orer. Edwin took his 
lovely charge in his arms, and rushing from the back door 
made for the hill. The women were made to run for the 
woods, and the men arming themselves as quick as possible 
from their little armory, and headed by Mr. Milkank, rushed 
to the bloody scene. The strife was short but dreadful, and 
many a bold, whiskered pirate went that night "unanointed 
and unanealed" to the presence of his Judge. Several of 
the colonists were killed, and many of their noble savage 
defenders died in rendering the whites assistance. 

At length the fray ceased, and the few pirates who 
were left, overpowered by numbers, yielded themselves up. 
After securing them, Mr. Milbank learned that their vessel, 
"The King of Terrors," was at a landing a few miles below, 
now known by the name of Warwick, that they had but 
three men left aboard, and that pleasuring on the water in 
their boats, they had accidentally discovered the little settle- 
ment, and had resolved to annihilate every vestige of it 
early the next morning. Mr. Milbank mustered his little 
band of colonists and their faithful allies, and securing the 
five Spaniards who were left, took their boats and made for 
the vessel. They found it as the Spaniards said, with three 
men only on board, but laden with the richest merchandize ; 
a momentary struggle took place in the bosom of the go- 
vernor, but love for his little community triumphed ; after 
examining the papers, he had the hatches closed and set fire 
to the vessel, previously he had sent the three men who 
were aboard to the boat where he had left the five tied under 
guard of the Indians. One had slily tried to stab his Indian 
guard, and before Mr. Milbank and the colonists could reach 
the boat the Indians had tomahawked every Spaniard ! The 
worthy governor was sorry, but as he could ofier no excuse 
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for the Spaniard, and felt under obligations to the Indians 
he let it pass. 

The company returned to their homes, Edwin and Marian 
were next day united, and both lived to a happy old age. 
They both slumber somewhere about here, no one knows 
where, but it is said by the superstitious, even now, that 
sometimes on beautiful moonlight nights they are seen walk- 
ing hand in hand on yonder hill, as smiling and as lovely as 
they were on their nuptial night — and the vulgar say that 
sometimes the same Spanish built vessel can be seen on fire 
at the distance, and that nothing will ease the troubled and 
wandering spirits of the pirates, unless public opinion will 
agree in the fact that those old wood houses just below us 
shall be torn down, and genteel buildings erected in their 
places. They are willing to spare the old stone house as it 
was the governor^Sj but threaten (if they can steal any fire 
from their "prison house,") to return the compliment our 
worthy forefathers bestowed upon their vessel, by burning 
every one of these little black wooden buildings." Here 
Granville ceased, and I thought I could discover something 
like a smile upon his lip. I wonder if all he told me was 
true? 
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Twts a scene on which Gabriel look'd down with delight, 
Ae his white pinions caught the first blnshes of light ; 
And the sweet prayer of morning rose up to the skies, 
While the splendor-rob'd choirs were hush'd in surpiise. 
I shall never forgot that bright picture ; the scene 
Was too lovely for pencil ! The dew spangled green -, 
The low murmuring brook; the sweet matin of birds; 
The sheepfold bell tinkling ; the soft lowing of herds ; 
The young breath of morning awakening the trees; 
The blue violet throwing perfume on the breeze; 
All, all stole o'er my senses ;>— I knelt on the sod. 
And our praises with Nature's ascended to God. 

IFrom an unpvbUshed Poem, 

• 
The east was streaked beautifully bright with sapphire 
and purple; the gates of morning were being unbarred, and 
the monarch of day preparing for his circuit, when the little 
party of whieb I constituted a member, came in sight of the 
spot selected for a Camp-meeting. Hundreds of tents were 
pitched in different quarters of the vast area; and almost as 
many vehicles were strown through the surrounding forest. 
The scene was altogether novel and startling to me ; I had 
visited the place from mere motives of curiosity, but such a 
feeling — such an indescribable emotion took possession of 
my soul when it fibrst opened upon my eye, that I deter- 
mined to enjoy the impression alone. I dismounted from 
my hotse, tied him in the woods, and telling my friends 

I would soon follow, struck through the forest alone. The 
13 
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scene was one well calculated to make an impression upon 
a heart like my own. I was of that age when the breast 
scarcely heaves with a sigh, or the cheek is stained with a 
tear — when the flowers bloom more invitingly to the touch; 
and the clear cool brook, as it murmurs over its pebbly bed, 
seems to woo the pilgrim of romance to its bosom — that age 
when the skies wear a softer blue, and the calm starlight 
conveys a pleasing melancholy and throws a delightful calm 
over the then imaginary ills of the heart: that age when the 
eye is undimmed with midnight watchings, and the lip un- 
polluted with profanations : that age when unlearned in the 
chicanery of earth, we imagine man the godlike creature he 
seems to be. In short it was in the spring-time of life; 
when the young imagination gives even 

" To airy nothing a loisd habitation 
And a name," 

And those who like me have cUfeeied amid buds and blos- 
soms, know how to appreciate the childbhi jef happy exu- 
berance of mind, which delights in the humblest flower that 
opens its petals to the dew-drop and suQ-be|^m. *' I "Wandered 
on through the umbrageous fur est now thickening into almost 
impervious gloom, and again presenting liBSii^a tlitilligh 
which sweet daylight forced its straggling glow. OocanoA- 
ally I could catch glimpses of the distant farm-hoosea; liear 
the plaintive bleating of the sheep, interspersed wi^ the 
musical tinkling of a bell; the lowing of cattle; the hubbub 
of 

^ The noisy geese that gabbled o*er the pool," 

and the neighing of horses as they eagerly snuffed* up tht 
breeze. The *' cock's shrill clarion" minged with the ''echo- 
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ing horn," not of the jovial huntsman, but whose summons 
smote the ear of the tardy, announcing that the hour for 
sunrise devotions had arrived. And never was a lovelier 
day ushered in upon the world. Every blade of untrod grass 
glowed with light; and a thousand forest-born choristers 
poured forth their matin song. I made my way to the stand 
where the venerable man of God was pouring forth a prayer, 
as warm — as fervent — as ardent — as eloquent — as ever arose 
from the soul of devotion to lips of inspiration. I involun- 
tarily knelt, and in that delightful hour while nature mingled 
her unassuming worship with man's, I wept; and the tear- 
drops that fell on that consecrated sod, were the sweetest 
and purest I ever had shed. I was enchained to the spot; 
some irresistible power seemed to link me to the place, and 
though my object in visi^jg tjie encampment was not "to 
scoff." I was one amonpl^^ose who "remained to pray." 
Since that bright and ilNiiM^^l morning, many have been 
the "maving accidents bjnKH and flood," I have had to en- 
counter. Oft Jiaye I €5«0e?[ upon the sleep-refusing pillow, 
and the torQii^^ and burning forehead has called repeatedly to 
the ragix^j^ever to ^^^ve its fury o'er." Time, " the consoler" 
has wrung and th|^ dried the tears of many a regret. Hopes, 
ardent as the diealsis of the east, have been cruelly dissolved ; 
and Ihe billow*^ life's fickle ocean have buffetted me upon 
their l)Osom, till sick of earth, I have wished for the peaceful 
and powerful grave. Yet that morning — that scenery — that 
Camp-meeting — that prayer — all, all blended into one beau- 
tiful [iris form an halo around the green fields of memory 
that no sorrow can dispel, no weepings dim. I would not 
give that pure thrill which played along the spirit's lyre, 
waking responsive music from the soul, nay, not even the 
sweet remembrance of those blended beauties, for the bright- 
est gem in the Coronet of the East. 




^^ 



TO A FRIEND, 

Who aiked, " will Waller Seoll'i memory Hvc lot centaria langtr^' 

Yes! Scotia's highlands, deep entangled glens, 
And moss-gruwn towers, and wizzard haunted fens, 
All canonized by him, shall mourD his doom, 
While liight roinanrc shall wriie upon his tomb, 
"Immortal Scott !" and poesy's harp shall tell, 
Her laaiiog los.s when Bcott " ilic charmer" fell. 
He lives forever, in the pod's song, 
His name on TevJot's tidi^ is borne alongj 
Loch Kaaine wails its bard and weeps, 
As by the hoary cliff it sweeps: 
The CBTem'd Bhores, loo, catch the wail, 
The scite of many no elfin tale. 

^Jhe mountain clitrs all sweetly ring, 

■^bile fairies his soft numbers sing, 

^^ie quiet lake, where Ellen's boat 
Atevetilide. would genily float, 
Still quavers to its minstrel's lay; 
The recess tells of stem foray, 
Of Rhodcric Dhu, and James Fitz-James, 
Etien, the Douglas and theGrsme;— 
And every stone on Flodden field,' 
A tribute to his name will yield, ' ' 

Yea, highland, lowland all unite, 
And on his urn a chaplet bright ^ 
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Of ever blooming verdure twine : 
And distant bards shall seek that shrine. 
Like pilgrims, annual visits pay, 
, If hap'ly latent spark may play 
Around his Urn, on them to glow, 
That songs like his perchance might flow ; 
And '^ latest minstrels" touch the string, 
Their fame to raise, his name to sing ; — 
While Scotia holds a hill or grot, 
The memory lives of Walter Scott ! 




■/•■ 
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TO TOM MOORE, 



There is a 'witching sweetness in those songs of thine, Tom 

Moore, 
Which, like the music of the morn, soft steals the spirit o'et; 
In vain dotl^carking caie, intrude hia elongated face, 
One la^ of thine will put to flight his army in disgrace. 

Like Byron* it doth imBi Io we, if but a crust was mine, 
Tho' small and (Irf that onat might be, half of it should be 

thine; 
For a baid whose lays someltingly upon the senses steal, 
Should nerer vaot &t kindred souls, his little woes to feel. 

Oft hftre thy songs come soothiogly upon my troubled soul, 
When memories of the past would rush, and I could not 

control 
The wild wild gush from passion's spring; 'twas then thy 

lays would cheer 
My soul oppress'd, and sweetly dry the soui-wiung burning 



But thou'rt aboTe my praise, Tom Moore, and car'st net for 

my lay, 
For bards of high renown have come theii offerings to pay ; 

* In alliuion to B;nn'« HDg ** My Bark is on the sMi" fce. 
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But a truer heart did never yield a tribute where 'twas due, 
Than that which in its honesty, I offer Tom to you. 

And should this song of mine, Tom Moore, across the wa- 
ters fly. 

And thou should'st o'er its numbers cast a friend's (no Oi- 
tic^s) eye; 

Wilt thou forgive the humble bard, his offering receive, 

And tho' uncouth his rustic lay, the sentiment believe ? 






^< 



i 
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BYRON. 

His was a genius of no common mould, 
With spirit tameless as the lion's bold; 
In love too ardent, — powerful in hate, — 
The stern despiser — worshipper of fate. 
The child of passion, and the lord of song: 
In virtue weak; in sceptic cavil strong. 
He knew no tyrant but his bosom's pride, 
Yet view'd mankind alLUkitociats beside. 
He lived apart from dbin, and did seem 
To be the victim of some cruel dream. ^ 
The thunder's voice was music to his ear, 
And ocean's dirges much he lov'd to hear. 
Alone he loved to be, and seem'd alone 
A world — himself the tyrant on the throne ! 
He with the stars held converse, and did drink 
From occult streams, from which the weak would shrink. 
Withal so gentle, (till some wight would dare 
To rouse the slumbering lion from his lair) 
That a young child might love his knee to climb, 
And listen to his unaffected rhyme. 
His harp sent forth the most bewitching strains. 
Yet wild and passionate ; he held the reins 
Of each emotion of the human soul, 
Knew how to urge — restrain — excite — control. 
E'en vice seem'd lovely, when he chose to throw 
Around her form, the dazzling, 'witching glow 
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Of rich imagination; virtue too 
Seem'd more than virtue, when his pencil drew 
Her fair proportions; and the vestal coy 
Blush'd at herself, while angels laugh'd for joy. 
He was unhappy ! Though he knew his name 
Was oft re-echoed thro' the trump of fame. 
Yes, Byron was unhappy ; like the child* 
His fancy pictur'd in its revels wild, 
He gave to earth (it sought it oft,) a tear, 
And spoke the language of another sphere. 
Greece caught his latest breath; his body sleeps 
On English soil, and England's Genius weeps ! 
In every language shall his works be read. 
On every clime' their blazing radiance shed; 
Till those who read shall catch the poet's flame. 
And couple loveliness with Byron's name. 

Peace to thy mfmory mighty lord of song I 
Thy worth we cherish and forget thy wrong; 
While Mercy reads, shall Justice curb her ire. 
First censure, pause — then bid the world admire t 

* Manfred. 



LINES. 

Give laurels to the warrior's brow, 
Give to the sons of pleasure wine; 

Give to the maid«the thrilling vow, 
Or rapture'sbkiss, love's burning sign ! 

Give to the statesman glory's meed, 
Give ease and freedom to the slave; 

But give me — ah ! my greatest need, 
A friendly voice, a quiet grave ! 



SONG. 

Maid of my heart a long adieu, 
To distant climes I hie away; 

But say that thou'lt to me be true, 
And I'll my heart's wild throbbings stay. 

I know thine is an angel's heart 
Enshrined in form of mortal mould ; 

I know those pearly drops that start. 
The secrets of thy soul unfold. 

Then fare thee well! one mutual kiss 
As pure as vestal fires be given ; — 

Divine enchantress ! holy bliss ! 
O ! glorious antepast of Heaven.* 



TO M****. 

spell now is broken, delusion is past, 
ie is now sever'd which once bound us fast ; 
he heart which glow'd once, with the holiest flame, 
proudly and coldly, false girl from thy name. 

^ell to past joy s ! I recall not the scene ; 
rrove of young cedars, the promonade green;) 
lame is forgotten, or soon it will be,— 
thee, O never to think upon me ! 

•t, when the cold film of death shrouds thine eye ; 
think on the friend who fain for thee would die; 
h, as thy spirit is passing away, 
3 rest in the skies, then, then will I prayl 



U 
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EPITAPH ON AN INFANT BOY, 

WRITTEN FOR TBB TOMBSTONE OF A FBIBND's CHIL9> 

Here slumbers 'neath this little dewy sod. 
An angel boy; while trusting in their Grod, 
His mourning parents leave his body here; 
And o'er the marble drop the parting tear. 
His body only sleeps enwrapt in clay, 
His sinless spirit, seraphs bore away. 
Too bright, too beautiful for earth, he dwells 
Where heav'n-strung lyres upon the soul's ear swell;— 
Then will we still each sigh, and calm our fears, 
Nor give our souls to grief, our eyes to tears. 



/ A SKETCH. 

She knelt beside the altar's rail, and pallid was her cheek ; 

The agony that told its tale, too eloquent to speak 

Earth's dull cold language, from her eyes in pearly numbers 
fell. 

And her bosom heav'd to and fro, like ocean's fall and swell. 

She thought of summer flowers, from her own lov'd viney 
hills; 

She thought of gone-by hours, when the blue Rhone's gush- 
ing rills 

Sent back the music of her songs ; where oft she roved so 

gay, 

And thought of one far o'er the sea, whose presence like a 
ray 

Of summer moonlight, oft had calm'd the sorrows of her 
soul, 

The woman felt; and with that thought the burning tear- 
drops roll. 

Ah I he was gone, a father stern had bid her take the veil, 

And she had sought h^ mother's urn, and there with plain- 
tive wail, 

Pray'd that some hand might rescue her, yea e'en the hand 
of death. 

From taking vowj or taking veil, inhaling cloister breath. 

And now she stands like victim'd lamb, the awful rites begun ; 

The deep stain'd windows catch the beams of day's decline 
jngsunj 
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The foil toned organ's echoes, roll adown the sacred aisle, 

And pale faced monks their victim view with demoniac smile. 

And now the black veil forth is brought; the virgins' hymns 
arise, 

And now the trembling maiden stands a living sacrifice ; 

The hymns rise louder, louder still the echoes wild prolong, 

Till church, and hill and vale, all seem'd teeming with holy 
song. 

Now all is hush'd; the volume brought; the awful oath pre- 
scribed. 

Which those who break are damn'd on earth, whose souls 
cannot be shrived. 

Her hand is raised ; already hope is pluming her bright wing, 

To leave the doomed maid alone in helpless sorrowing; 

When hark! upon the marble floor doth mailed footsteps fall! 

The terror-stricken priests retreat along the pictur'd wall; 

The drooping maiden lifts her head when sound of ringing 
steel. 

And voices stern, and words of dread, come like the thun- 
ders' peal. 

One look ! one shriek, and on the floor the trembling maiden 
fell,-^ 

But that one look had told her heart, she knew the features 
well 

Of him who led those warriors stem ; and that one shriek 
soon drew 

The mailed hero to her feet; it was her lover true! 

No time is lost, for 'round the hill her father's vassals wind, 

Her lover bids the bald crown'd priest in wedlock them to 
bind; 

The knot is tied, no mummery now, he bears away his bride, 

His bark was moor'd in yonder cove, but now it rides the tide. 

Whoever heard of maiden fair who wish'd to be a nun, 

And who will not approve of what my hero here has done? 



TO . 

Dart not that thrilling glance on me, 

Oh maiden of the speaking eye ; 
For I must never think of thee, 

Save but to bless thy name and die. 

Had fortune smiled upon my path — 
Had friends but bless'd my upward course, 

What tho' the thunders in their wrath. 
Had mutter'd curses wild and hoarse 1 

I proudly would have dared the fates. 

And squander'd crowns to've made thee mine; 

But ah! a diff'rent lot awaits 
The heart, that dare not throb for thine. 

Too poor to win, too proud to sue, 
I leave thee unsought ; but confest 

The light whose lovely radiance threw 
A charm first o'er my frolic breast. 

But, I will go, and dare the storms 

Of other climes, unmov'd by all 

The winning eyes, and peerless forms. 

Which fain the wanderer would enthrall. 
14* 
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And when the agonizing sigh 

Of struggling nature 'scapes my hrettst; 
O then will fancy paint that eye — 

That form in all its beauties drest. 

Then, where thou'rt not — nor cruel friends^ 
To mock the grief they cannot cure ; 

When to the grave this form descends, 
I then may love — the struggle's o'er. 



THE MINSTREL. 

The minstrel laid him down to die, 

And fierce the cold wild winds blew o'er him; 
No star gleam'd from the darken'd sky, 

To light the gloomy path before him. 

Alone upon the mountain's brow. 

That minstrel's mournful h^rp is playing 

Its master's requiem, sad and low, 
His sti£Pning fingers o'er it straying. 

The morning's sun may smile again. 

Again the earth may bloom with gladness; 

But ah ! I ween that minstrel's strain. 
Is hush'd with that last song of sadness. 

The morning beams, the mountain's height 
Shines like a Testal's cheek when weeping; 

Yet shrouded 'neath that mountain's white. 
The minstrel's stifien'd corpse is sleeping. 

When skies grow dark, and howls the storm, 
The shrill winds round the mountain singing, 

'Tis said they see that minstrel's form, 
And hear his harp its wild notes flinging. 
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All mournful on the ear it trills, 
Like Hope's last song o'er Mercy dying ; 

The bosom to its echoes thrills, 
And answers — sympathetic sighing. 



THE LOCK OP HAIR. 

WRITTEN AT A VERY EARLY AGE. 

A gift I ask of thee sweet girl, 

And sure this gift you'll not refuse ; 

'Tis for one little sportive curl, 
I dare invoke the bashful muse. 

Let others aim at greater themes. 
And strike with pride the lofty lyre; 

Compared with mine how poor their dreams> 
And cold their fancy's warmest fire. 

Let me not wake my muse in vain, 
But grant this little fond request; 

One sportive l6ck I ask again — 
I'll wear the treasure near my breast. 

'Twill be a charm to guard my heart 

From wily syrens' artful ways; 
O ! never from the boon I'd part, 

But wear the talisman always. 

Then grant this fond remembrancer. 
To one who loves thee, charming fair} 

VU prize the gift, and think of her. 
Who gaye the little lock of hair^ 



I 



LINES, 

WRITTEN IN A LADY's ALBUM, 

Formerly of Richmond, Virginia, but now a resident of Philadelphia. 
Published originally in the ^' Saturday Evening Poet.** 

Why need we angels in this vale below, 
To banish grief or give a balm for wol 
To still the sigh or dry the rising tear — 
Oh ! tell me, is not lovely woman here ! 

'Tis woman's smile that lulls our cares to rest; 
Dear woman's charms that give to life its zest; 
'Tis woman's hand which smooths affliction's bed, 
Wipes the cold sweat, and stays the sinking head. 

Cold be the heart that cannot, will not love, 
That woman's worth has not the pow'r to move; 
And lost to each fine feeling of the soul. 
Must be the wretch who owns not her control. 

If such there be upon the spacious earth. 
Sad were the stars that dawn'd upon his birth ; 
And wept the graces o'er the wretch forlorn. 
With pious wish that he had ne'er been bom. 

O woman dear! like seraph from on high, 
Point erring man the road from earth to sky ; 
Then rise with him to those bright plains of tiuth^ 
And bloom together in undying youth ! 



LINES, 

ON VISITING THE CHURCHYARD ON RICHMOND HILL. 

Earth's highest honors end in ^ here he lies," 
And ^' dust to dust" condades her noblest song. 

In this lone spot how many mortals sleep ! 

Life's pleasures and its cares with them are o'er; 
With burning tears their eyes no longer weep, 

And cares harass, and grief is felt no more. 

The exile by oppression's iron hand, 
No more o'er hill and yale, is doom'd to roam; 

A straiiger, from hin ne'er forgotten land. 
He slumbers here—^org'c^* his native home* 

Here too, the man who trod the battle plain 
Hath sought for rest a peaceful quiet spot; 

The trump of war may rend the air again, 
But yet its notes alarm, awake him not. 

Here the bold youth who on the scroll of fame. 
Ambitious sought to gain the envied height ; 

Hath found that honor's but an ''empty name,^* 
A fleeting gleam, an ignis fatuiu* light. 
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The smiling infant, and the gentle maid, • 

The aged grandam, and the hoary sire ; 

All, all in this vast death-hed low are laid, 
duench'd each fond hope, and cold each vain desire. 

But some I see with not one single stone 

To tell the stranger who their tenants are; 
'Twould seem they liv'd neglected, died unknown, 

And sunk without the trihute of a tear. 

• 
Not so ! they lived as holy Christian's live. 

They died as saints prepared for Heaven die! 
Real friends shed tears upon their humble grave. 

And angels sang their triumphs, thro' the sky ! 

These whitened tombs around me seem to say 
With grass-grown graves, "behold thy home at last! 

Thou like the autumn leaf shall fade away. 
Be swept along by death's destroying blast." 

But can the horrors of the darksome tomb 
Alarm the soul, whose hopes are far above 

The earth? they cannot! no; thef^'re only gloom 
To those whose hearts have slighted heaven's love. 

Since death has lost its sting, oh let me die ! 

This fleeting wojrld no lasting pleasure gives; 
Then cease my tears, be still'd each rising sigh, 

The body moulders — but the spirit^-livcs ! 



TO MISS M*** T*******, 

>n her pnaenimg the ^' Wtsh'mgrton Rifle Corpe" with a beantifal 
Stand of Cok>i9» ezecated by her own fair handa. 

'Tis woman's power where'er she moves, to charm 
The soldier's heart, and nerve the patriot's arm; 
'Neath her hright eye the haughty monarch qnails; 
And when she speaks, the spell of tyrants fails. 

How shall we speak thy praise who kindly gave 
A banner bright, which long we trast shall wave ; 
A standard, 'neath whose glowing folds 'twould be 
Our highest pride, to fight for liberty ? 

Words are too faint thy matchless praise to tell ! 
We point in silence to the banner's swell. 
As gentle breezes kiss its green and gold. 
And Mary's praise is spoke from ev'ry fold. 

We pledge our vows at freedom's holy shrine. 
To guard unsullied this bright boon of thine; 
And long as seasons roll, or breezes blow. 
At Mary's name the soldier's heart will glow. 

If war should visit freedom's shores again, 

Foe meet with foe upon the battle plain — 

There shall that banner wave! but should it %11 — 

Its bearer claims it as his funeral pall! 
16 



THE BIRTH OF MESSIAH, 

FORETOLD BY ANGELS TO THE SHEPHERDS OF JEWRY. 

Year after year in silence rolPd along, 
Prophets and Patriarchs had pass'd away; 
E'en David had forgot his holy song, 
And Solomon in death's cold ruins lay. 
Was quench'd fore'er Isaiah's hallow'd fire, 
And Jeremiah ceased his plaintive wail; 
No more did Asaph's melting strains inspire, 
All, all had sunk in death's cold cheerless vale. 

In Jewry's plains lay bleating flocks around, 
(Night o'er the scene her sable curtain threw;) 
Their humble masters seated on the ground, 
Their cov'ring, heaven's canopy of blue. 
No sound arose to mar the happy scene, 
Save when the winds swept softly o'er the plain; 
Light floating clouds, with twinkling stars between, 
Hung o'€r the spot where sweet content did reign. 

But hark, a "mighty rushing sound," and lo 
Across the field shoot brilliant rays of light; 
The darkened plains with new-bom glories glow, 
And more than sunshine dissipates the night. 
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The frightened shepherds look with wild amaze ; 
A form etherial to their view appears ; 
A beam of glory o'er his forehead plays — 
'Tis Gabriel sent to dry a nation's tears. 

" Fear not" he cries, " behold good news I bring, 
In David's city is a Saviour born ; 
The Counsellor! the Everlasting King! 
The Son of God to save a world forlorn." 
Now from their stations far beyond the sky, 
Angelic bands enraptur'd seize their lyres ; 
And down to earth on golden pinions fly, 
And this the theme their ev'ry string inspires. 

" Glory to Him who reigns on Zion's hill ! 
Peace take thy station on this lower earth ! 
To Adam's num'rous race proclaim good will, 
And earth, rejoice at Messiah's birth!" 
They bid adieu to earth and slowly rise, 
The 'wilder'd shepherds look with silent gaze; 
Nor from the heavens take their wond'ring eyes. 
Till lost in ether fade their glowing rays. 

This is the scene by falt'ring pencil drawn, 
But who can paint his second visit grand? 
Go dip your pencil in the glowing dawn — 
But oh! it suits a seraph's master hand. 
Then cease my muse, thy boldest flights restrain; 
Soon shalt thou sink 'neath death's oblivious wave ; 
But when begins Messiah's deathless reign. 
Then shall we triumph o'er the gloomy grave. 



LINES. 

For who would apostrophise the will o* the wisp, 
Or paint the uncertain brilliancy of the changing Kelaideaeope ? 

L. H. M. 

I would, yes, lady, I would dare 
Address that light so sweetly glowing; 

A beam all-lovely lingers there. 
And ever and anon is throwing 

Its brilliant rays around the soul, 

Which gently yields to its control. 

It leads the spirit from the strife 
Of earth, where carking care is clinging 

Forever round the heart, and life 
Its train of woes is ever bringing ; 

And e'en makes grief itself feel dear, 

As soft it gleams o'er sorrow's tear. 

I would, fair lady, paint those hues. 
All dazzling, brilliant, bright, tho' changing ; 

Like sun-beams tinging morning's dews, 
Or winds the flowers' leaves deranging, 

So lovely blending ; yet I dare 

Not, cannot paint them as they are: 
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For pencil faint and weak like mine, 
Could not succeed where those would falter, 

Where lords have knelt at glowing shrines, 
And worshipped at Appelles' altar ; — 

The violet who can perfume, 

Or give the rose a brighter bloom ?* 

Still let us see that gleaming light, 
Those blending, changing colors charm us; 

Still ''SybiP' with thy ''leaves,'' delight; 
" Will o' the wisp'' thou'lt never harm us. 

Kalaidescope all bright thou hast. 

Its loveliest hue reflected last. 

* To gild refined gold, to paint the lily white 
Or give the violet perfume, &c. 

Shaksfkari. 
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We must leave our Correspondent in the dark as respects ^ Egeria/' 
Let him answer her, but kindly ; for we halfway suspect she is in ear- 
nest; and what is more, we know her to be young, comely and intel- 
ligent. ^Editor Baltimore Saturday Visiter. 

THE DREAM, 



DEDICATED TO "eGERIA." 



«'Toung! Comely!! Intelligent!!!" 

'* Insatiate" Editor "could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice and thrice my peace it slew." 

'< I had a dream that was not aU a dream." 

Methought I roved along a towering mount 
From whose tall summit gush'd a sparkling fount ; 
The flowers bloom'd, and on the gentle breeze, 
The bees' soft hum was heard ; and from the trees 
A thousand warblers joined in one sweet lay, 
While in the distance rolled a silver bay. 

Upon its bosom many a home-bound sail. 
Caught the soft breathings of the pleasant gale; 
The skies were cloudless and in beauty smilM, 
And there I paus'd, and worship'd — nature's child. 
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Methought a sound as soft, as passing sweet 
As angels make around the mercy seat, 
Broke on my ear; 'twas melody enshrined! 
A sound that filPd and captive held the mind> 

I gazed intensely, and a beauteous form 
Pass'd my strain'd eye ; and to my fancy warm 
An angel seem'd; of heaven, yet of earth; 
While in her air was mourning mi±'d with mirth. 
In one hand was a dirge-strung lyre ; I bent 
My ear to catch the melody it sent; 
The other on a golden locket prest. 
Whose mimic "heart" had "beat itself to rest." 
She sang of tombs and of the dying hour. 
Yet her soft smile told she loved the bower 
Where lovers meet, and in each other's eyes. 
Read the deep secrets of the reflected skies. 

I gazed upon the angel, till my sight 
Grew dim with watching; and her eye so bright, 
One glance bestow'd which made my tell-tale cheek. 
My throbbing bosom's thrilling passion speak. 

Another glance ! I had been lost in love. 

When oh! ye fiends below, ye powers above! 

Another voice upon my ear did break. 

My — wife cried out "why, la! the — child's awake!" 

The vision vanish'd like a wand'ring wave! 
Yet oh ! how dear the feeling that it gave ; 
In dreams so lovely I could pass my life, 
But then — my snoring might disturb my wife. 



TO A DEAD INFANT. 

Sleep on, sleep on sweet innocent! 

The very winds that play 
Their dirge around with sad intent, 

" Sleep on," they seem to say. 
That little form of angel moald, 

Is all the green grass shrouds; 
And tho' the grave is dark and cold, 

Beyond those sun tipt clouds 
That linger on a summer's day, 

Along the western sky, 
A new strung harp is heard to play ; 

A raptrous minstrelsy 
Is heard among the white-robed choirs, 

That brighten heaven's plains; 
And in that throng doth infant lyres. 

Peal forth entrancing strands. 



AN OLD ANECDOTE PARAPHRASED. 

'•How like you your coffee, pray do you not love it ?" 
''Tis good ma'am I thank you, vhai little fAere'« of it." 
The landlady colored ; then with comic phiz, 
"There's a plenty" said he "madam, suck qm it i*." 



FORGET THEE? NO NEVER! 

SUPPOSED TO HAVE BEEN UTTERED BY A TOUNG SOLDIER ON* 

LEAVING HIS BETROTHED. 

Forget thee ? No never ! the ocean may cease 

Its wild heating dirges, and roll on in peace ; 

The vrinds hush their murmurs, the stars cease to shine, 

The jevv^el to sparkle when struck from the mine. 

Forget thee? No never! seas might 'twixt us roll, 
And hillows of sorrow beat high o'er my soul; 
But memory braving the storms of the main, 
Would turn to the scenes of our childhood again. 

Forget thee? No never! who taught my young heart 
To thrill at thy presence, the tear-drop to start. 
When thy fairy-like form had flown from my side; 
And to call thee in transport the "wanderer's bride?" 

Forget thee ? No never ! thou flow'r of the vale ! 
That long silken eye-lash, that cheek pure and pale. 
That voice like the echo from seolean's strings. 
When an angel hath touch'd a chord with its wings ! 

Forget thee ? No never ! I go to contend ^ 

With the foe of our land, our rights to defend ; 
Thy prayers shall protect me wherever I roam. 
And kind gales shall speedily waft me to home ! 
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Forget thee? No never! when foes round me crowd, 
And ruin and wrath flash from battle's dark cloud; 
Thy form like an angel's protection shall shed, 
And guide me unharm'd from the field of the dead. 

Forget thee? No never! one kiss, yet one more; 
And now I must leave thee, our boat quits the shore ; 
Like radiants, in moonlight the wet paddles gleam, 
And the oarsmen are ready to push in the stream. 

Forget thee ? No never ! the foe soon will yield, 
And thy lover in triumph return from the field; 
Then stifle that sigh, dry those tear-drops that start, 
I soon will return to thee, maid of my heart. 



THE ^RONAUT'S SONG. 

COMPOSED FOR MR. PARKER. 

Away my proud courser ! away from the crowd ! 
Awaiting thy coming is many a cloud ; 
The cords burst asunder, and now we are free 
As the soft winds that fan us, or deep rolling sea. 

Bright sunlight is gleaming along the blue sky, 

Our banners are streaming as upward we fly ; 

The world is beneath us, as proudly we soar, 

While young zephyrs wreath us as sweet they come o'er. 

Now lost to our ear are the notes of the drum. 
No longer we hear the dense crowd's busy hum 5 
Towers, cottages blending, seem one to the gaze. 
As boldly ascending we dare the sun's rays. 

The green hills and valleys seem level again, 
As earth at creation; a vast even plain : 
The sweet winding river a mirror doth seem, 
Glancing back to the heaven's their blue on its stream. 

Away my swift courser, to heaven aspire ! 
Perchance like Prometheus, we'll pilfer its fire ; 
And should clouds prevent us from reaching again 
The earth, we'll content us with making of men. 
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In the light of some purer and holier sphere, 
Where sighs ne'er are murmur' d, nor falls the cold tear; 
In some island above, where the pale pensive moon 
Lights each bower with love — we will go my balloon I 

Yet though we are wandering, there still is a spell, 
Which shall bind us to earth, while the heart's pulse shall 

tell; 
'Tis link'd with our being, 'tis writ on the soul. 
And will linger while life its warm current shall roll. 

'Tis the bright eye of woman all beaming with love, 
Which recalls us to earth from our soarings above ; 
'Tis her glance which enthralls us, so pure and so bright, 
And bids us return from our heavenward flight. 

We'll soon be returning, my courser and I, 
Before the lamps burning are hung out on high, 
Your eyes fair Virginians shall light up our track, 
As dancing through ether, we'll huiry us back. 



LETTER TO FOURTH AUDITOR A*** K******. 

* 

Dear A***— 

I send Ji>y express, the very sad news 

Of Randolph's acquittal— (oh ! don't have the Uues:) 

We've done our best — employ'd our spies, 

And hired some choice ones to swear to our lies. 

But Amos, 'twont do; we '^must give up the ship;" 

Bob Randolph has given us fairly the slip. 

I know my dear A, had it rested with you, 

The fellow'd received even more than his due. 

But 'tis finished and settled^ in spite of our guile, 

And the dog has the impudence even to smile 

And say, (dearest Amos, prepare to shed tears,) 

If ever he meets you good bye to your ears! ! 

I tried to uphold you, your course justify, 

And lauded the President e'en to the sky ; 

But some of his party in Richmond, I find. 

Though alive to his good, to his faults are not blind. 

And the citizens, all to a man, will unite 

To swear, in this instance, we did not act right. 

They all rail at you — (egad how they hate us) — 

And did I not know you it might separate us. 

The Devil, I'm sure, will resign, if you offer 

His place to supply — (don't think me a scoffer) — 

For had he not fallen, (I must give him his due,) 

His kingdom, dear Amos, were worthy of you. 

Farewell, dearest Amos, the Gin'ral console. 

And keep him from swearing — (t'will fret the old soul) — 

And look that in quiet you drink your eggnog. 

And while I'm in Richmond, of course I'm incog. 

Yours, forever, 

December 24, 1833. Smoir Snooks. 
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THE DYING MANIAC GIRL'S SONG. 

Her beauty was of the most dazzlingf kind; and oven at the timt 
to which I allude, she reminded me of the remains of some once 
beautiful temple; for although the mind had deserted its throne, 
there were still traces of loveliness on her pale cheek, which the 
destroyer could not remove. Her eye beamed with an anqaiet 
brightness ; and whenever she would lay her attenuated cold fingen 
on mine, they would cause my very soul to thrill. She was an adept 
in mosic^and would often break the stillness of midnight, by singing 
and playing wild snatches of airs she had learned before her reason 
had wandered from its home. She loved much to sing of death, tha 
grave, and the meeting of spirits beyond the skies. On the night of 
her death, which wo had every moment expected, she suddenly broke 
forth into a wild irregular song; and thus her Fpirit passed* away, 
•inging like the poet^s swan, its sweetest lay in its parting hour. 

IRxtraci from Iht Aulhor'^s letter to a/rieni* 

O! lay my corpse brother, in yonder green dell; 
By the side of my mother, that one mound may tell 
When the mother and child, in quiet are sleeping ; 
And the flowers all wild, their cold tears are weeping. 
Spring flowers will bloom, the zephyr be blowing 
His breath o'er the tbmb, where wild thyme is growing, 
But zephyr and flower will fail to awake. 
That sound from my bower, which oft they could make 
Spring from my lute wildly, the stars only gazing, 
And the pale moon mildly, its strange music praising. 
Hush'd are my harp's numbers, cold, cold are the fingers 
Which woke from its slumbers, that echo wluch lingers. 
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StilPd be my lute's tinkling, hush'd my guitar; — 

See those bright gems twinkling, in skies afar? 

There is my spirit bound, tho' the grave closes 

O'er my corpse, and that mound shall blossom with roses. 

There, there shall my songs float, bright angels attending ; 

Echoing note for note, their songs with mine blending. 

Bring grave-clothes and funeral pall! haste, haste ye, I'm 

waning fast; 
Bright heavens your glories all, my dim quivering eye comes 

past. 
Whose form's that? my mother! come let me see you, 
Bury me quick brother, from trouble I'll free you. 
There ! I am going now ; O the strange feeling ! 
An icebolt, a warm glow round my heart stealing. 
Stay! stay, now the cord parts, eyes see no longer; 
Now mother, kindred hearts knit to each stronger, 
Clasp'd to each other warm, joy in their meeting, 
Like to two brilliants form an iris, not fleeting; 
Lov'd spirits blending themselves into one— 
Now soul ascending, the conflict is done ! 



FRAGMENT. 

Tne sarage warrior who in by gone days 
Strode boldly forth, around could proudly gaze, 
From the tall mountain to the distant sea, 
Firm as the one, and as the other free. 
Deep in his hatred, in his friendship true ; 
His storm-rock'd wigwam, and his birch canoe, 
His greatest pride ; for then his bosom told 
No strange emotions, at the name of gold. 



Perhaps ere many years have rolPd away, 
The last lone Indian, ling'ring on his way, 
Will lay his weary toil-worn bones to rest, 
Beside the waters of the distant west. 
Methinks I see him, hear him in that hour. 
When faithful nature warns him of a power 
That bids him die; he lays aside the bow 
Long since unstrung ; his quiver ; bends him low 
As if conversing with the slumbering dead. 
Then stands erect, and on the winds are spread 
His brawny arms; his quivering cheeks display 
The wild emotions in bis breast at play. 
The sun is sinking 'neath a distant wave. 
And gilds the death pang of the dying brave; 
" Stay god of day," I hear him wildly cry 
'^And see the last child of the forest, die P' 



THE DYING BOY. 

Thou'rt kind fair lady, yet 'twill not ayail, 
This form is sinking, and this pulse grows weak; 

The hectic flush now mingles with the pale, 
That spreads itself along my sunken cheek. 

'Tis kind in thee to pluck these tariy flowers, 
And strew them round the invalid's dark room; 

'Tis good in thee to watch my ling'ring hours, 
And light the spirit of its weight of gloom. 

Then weepest lady for the dying boy ! 

And as thou wip'st away the cold, cold sweat 
From off" my brow, I feel a gleam of joy,*— 

Perchance 'twere better tho' we ne'er had- met. 

'Twere better lady; for when I would pray, 
A vision bright comes 'tween me and the skies ; 

Lady that form is thine; I turn away 
From that high world, to read thy melting eyes. 

'Twere better lady ; yet, how sweet the spell, 

That soft voice like the far off ling'ring sound 

Of mountain reed, or pensive vesper bell 

Throws o'er my senses, as I gaze around. 
16* 
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No, 'twere not better; tho' this form will soob 
Lie cold and stiff^ in earth's dark, narrow cell ; 

And gleaming o'er the spot, the young new moon. 
Shall with its mild rays sweetly light yon dell. 

Say, when this wasted form of mine, doth lie 
In the cold grave, then lady wilt thdu strew 

Wild flowers there? and will that soft blue eye, 
Those flowers nourish with its holy dew? 

Will those soft fingers, which have royed among 
The strings of melting lute and light guitar. 

Plant the young willow there? thy soul of song, 
Wake its sweet numbers on the evening air? 

Wipe off those tear-drops lady, from thy face, 
Throw back from o'er that brow the tear-steep'd curU 

1 did not mean to rudely shake the vase, 
Or from the casket start a single pearl. 

My sight grows dim — oh come and let me press 
Those lips before the spirit plumes its wing! 

Oh come ! and with that soothing voice bless 
The dying boy; oh come! His requiem sing! 



LINES, 

SUGGESTED ON VIEWING THE R01N8 OF JAMESTOWN. 

Monuments of other years, on ye I gaze 
As yonder sun sheds forth its dying rays ; 
And as I read these marbles, reared to tell 
Who lived beloved, and much lamented fell; 
A feeling sad comes o'er my soul, and then 
My fancy brings their tenants back again. 
Not these alone, but those whose footsteps trod 
The soil before, and worshipp'd nature's god 
Free from scholastic trammel, and adored 
Him thro' his works, without the zealot's sword 
To force belief. Where are ye now? Bright star 
That shed'st thy soft light thro' the skies afar, 
Art thou the same that didst thy pale bean^t shed 
O'er the last broken-hearted Indian's bed? 
When death was glazing fast his eagle eye. 
Say, didst thou gleam from yonder deep blue sky 
O'er his dim vision, and point out the way 
Thro' death's dark vestibule to endless day? — 
How did he die? With curses loud and deep 
(Startling the panther from his troubled sleep,) 
All wildly bursting from his soul for those. 
Who came as friends, but — proved the worst of foes? 
Say, did he breathe his untamed spirit out, 
With the stem warrior's wild unearthly shout 
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Cluiy'ring along his lip, all proudly curled, 
Which seem'd to say, '^ defiance to the world?" 
Or was the lion quiet in his heart? 
And did a gush from feeling^s fountain, start 
Adown his swarthy cheek, when o'er his soul 
Came tender feelings he could not control. 
Thoughts of the past perhaps; his aged sire; 
His mother hending o'er the wigwam's fire; 
His brothers, sisters, and the joyous chase; 
The stream he used to lave in oft, to brace 
His manly sinews ; and perchance the maid, 
With whom in brighter days he oft had strayed 
Mid the hoar forest's overspreading shade. 
Came these a group past mem'ry's straining eye 
To teach the " J?rat?c" how hard it was to die? 
What boots it now to know? Yet fancy warms 
With strange imaginings, and the gaunt forms 
Of forest heroes pass her eye before. 
As a strange feeling steals the spirit o'er. 
Is that Apollo* with his polish'd bow 
And quiver — with rich locks that freely flow 
Adown his neck of graceful form — whose eye 
Seems like some bright orb beaming from the sky? 
O ! shade of Powhatan ! I would not dare 
To breathe one word upon this balmy air 
To make thee sad — for as I look around, 
I feel this mournful spot is sacred ground ! 
If thou dost mark my footsteps, where I tread 
Unthinking, o'er those warrior's mounds, who bled 
Contending bravely for their own green hills, 
Their sunny fountains and their gushing rills, 

* It is said of West, the celebrated painter, that on being shown an 
ApoUo, he eicl aimed, <* My God, how much like a young Mohawk 
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Their fields, their woods, their partners and their sons, 
This noble stream which to the ocean runs, — 
Shade of the mighty Werowance* forgive ! 
No trifling thoughts within this bosom live; 
No throb unhallowed thrills my bosom here, 
As o'er these mounds I drop a mournful tear. 
But day declines ; the hosts of heaven ride 
All brightly — while the moon, pale as a bride 
When at the altar her young vows are given, 
Smiles sweetly from her altitude in heaven. 

The red man and the white, together sleep 

That dreamless slumber, and the waves' hoarse sweep 

Awakes them not — and I a wandering boy. 

Will not with my sad song their manes annoy. 

I drop a parting tear, thou sacred pile. 
To thy strewn columns and thy moss-grown aisle; 
Thy broken pavement, and thy ruined arch, — 
How rapid Time, thy desolating march! 

Farewell! farewell! thou sacred, solemn spot; 
What I have felt shall not be soon forgot: 
Rest, rest, ye slumberers! would that I co^Rl sleep; 
Your's is all calm, but / must live to weep. 

* Indian term for a great man. 



NOTES. 

The story of the Polish Lovers, though supposed to be fonnded on the 
late Polish stroggflOf is, in fact, a mere cf cation of the brain. Probably 
if the author had consulted frood taste* this Poem, written as it was, 
hurriedly and without much regard to metrical harmony, would never 
have been published ; but, as Nero said, ** It is too late.*' So, gvntla 
critic, the author craves your mercy for ** The Polish Lovers." 

NOTES TO RICHMOND. 

The " Stranger'' prais% " Polomac'i Must'' hai wing —Page 34. 

Hiram Haines, Esq. at present Editor of the American Constella- 
tion, at Petersburg. Va is the author of a very spirited little Poem, 
entitled "The Virginiad," published under the signature of '^Tbe 
Stranger." The '^ Potomac Muse," a little volume of Poems, by a 
Lady of Virginia, in which the beauties of her native State, areiimg 
in a style not unworthy a daughter of the Old Dominion. 

For yet doth memory turn to that dread night, &c.— Page 37* 

The burning of the Richmond Theatre, on the 24th December, 
1811«^witl never be forgotten. It was a night of horrors, and the 
Drama, once the centre round which all other amusements moved in 
subjection, may date its prostration in Richmond, from that night* 
Seventy-two b^pc^ ^^'^ identified, and slumber beneath the mono, 
ment roared in the portico of the Church which derives its name from 
the circumstance. I low many more, strancfers in Richmond , perished 
** unknelled, uncoffin'd and unknown," is out of our power to say* Sof* 
fice it^ that the Governor of Virginia, the President of the Bank of 
Virginia, the brave young Gibbon and his beautiful betrothed, were 
all victims to the destroying element. 

7%ere have I listened to that grey hair'd man, &c.—Page 39* 

The venerable Bishop Moore ; The extent of whoee piooa laboftt 
•iemity alone will display. 
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